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THE CONVENTION OF THE IRISH RACE. 


HE special object for which all call- 
ing themselves Irishmen, no matter 
where they live, are to meet in 
Dublin by their representatives is 
to find some way to end the differ- 
ences among the Irish at home. 
The solution ought to be easy. 
The Irish at home do not dispute 
about the end. If the question at 
issue is susceptible of precise state- 
ment, it is one of means. There 
is no principle involved. All are 

.\: agreed that Home Rule is the end 

for which they strive. 

Passions have been excited among the sections at home. In 
consequence the issue is obscured.* A method has become a 
principle; a plan of action the essence of the object sought ; 
patriotism has become faction. This is sad. The Irish abroad 
can alone bring to the hour minds free from bias, motives 
above suspicion. It is not suggested that any one bearing part 
in the unhappy differences among the parliamentary party is 


* The writer belonged to a Liberal Club started in Dublin to promote Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy. In 1888 a rule (tacit) was made by which Mr. Parnell and any member of the 
Irish Parliamentary party, as well as every member of his former cabinet, and every promi- 
nent English and Scotch supporter of his policy, should, when passing through Dublin, be 
invited toa club dinner. This shows the relations between Mr. Gladstone’s supporters and 
the undivided Home-Rule party. It may be added that one of the earliest members of the 
club was Mr. Sergeant Hemphill, who contested one of the divisions of Liverpool as a Glad- 
stonian at the general election of 1886. 
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actuated by ambition or treachery; but the Irish abroad are 
out of the reach of any personal or sinister influence. Their 
views must carry weight. 

It cannot be pretended that they have no right to speak in 
this supreme crisis when the destinies of the country for which 
they have made sacrifices of time and money are trembling in 
the balance. What would the Irish question be but for the 
exiles? Mr. Chamberlain, in the classical dialect of Birming- 
ham, described the whole Irish party under Mr. Parnell as “a 
kept party.’”’ As he is an important member of the Unionist 
government, we translate his words into English—he meant that 
Mr. Parnell and his followers were a band of political prosti- 
tutes maintained by the servant girls of New York. It was the 
vivid rhetoric of the revolutionary Radical who could find no- 
where a parallel for Irish government except in Venice under 
the Austrians, Warsaw under the czar. 

It is not necessary to confine ourselves to the testimony of 
Mr. Chamberlain as to what the Irish abroad have done for 
the cause. The support of the exiles has been for three cen- 
turies a force upon which their countrymen could reckon. The 
state papers prove it under the Tudors, the Stuarts, William 
and Mary, and the Georges as emphatically as the subscription 
lists of the newspapers have been proving it since the Home- 
Rule agitation began. Wherever over Europe an exile rose to 
civil or military distinction, the cabinet or the camp was only 
valued by him as an instrument to be used in the freedom of 
his country. For the sake of that little island an exile who was 
prime minister of Spain “delivered defiance in high terms to an 
ambassador of George III.”* For her sake the contracts of 
military service into which the exiles entered contained a clause 
by which they were enabled to resign and pass into the armies 
of any power at war with England. A man might have before 
him, in Spain, every prospect of honorable ambition, every step 
of his life might have attested his ability and fortune; but let 
France declare war against England, and he flung all to the 
winds, left life behind him and carried his last years to the 
duty he thought most sacred—the liberation of his native land; 
or in default of that, the power to strike a blow at her oppres- 
sor. This is so well established that we can trace the foot- 
prints of Irishmen on the continent of Europe by the reports 
of English ambassadors. There was hardly a prominent Irish- 
man, from the reign of Elizabeth down, who was not dogged 


* Macaulay’s History of England. 
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by some representative of England who, in this pursuit, com- 
bined the engagements of high policy with the practices of 
the spy. 

It is, therefore, no extraordinary claim to ask that the 
wishes of the exiles of to-day shall be deferred to, if necessary 
as a court of final appeal. At the very least they should be 
regarded as an influence of concurrent authority. They are 
more than allies, and yet the judgment of allies has been al- 
ways regarded as a concluding power in the settlement of differ- 
ences. It would be a strange contention to maintain, if a coun- 
try were liberated by her exiled sons, that these should have 
no place in the state they created. On the same footing those 
stand to-day who have helped, by moral and material support, 
the advancement of the cause in Parliament. Any other view 
would mean that to leave Ireland entailed the penalty of per- 
petual banishment ; in other words, that Irishmen in the United 
States or elsewhere possessed no more right or interest in the 
country of their birth than Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who was per- 
mitted to subscribe to the parliamentary fund in Mr. Parnell’s 
time. Yet this in the last analysis is the conclusion which 
would take the money subscribed by exiles, but would not al- 
low them to say that there shall be no more dissensions. 

We are pronouncing no opinion on the merits of the sec- 
tions. There must be somewhere a right-in-theory party 
among them, a party with a title to represent the nation in 
carrying on the warfare. Mr. Dillon and Mr. Redmond both 
cannot lead this party. If both acted together loyally upon 
all occasions, had the same friends and the same enemies, the 
fact that there were two leaders and two parties might not do 
much harm. At the same time it would be open to very con- 
siderable objection, because the Irish party from its very nature 
is a war-party. It is an army in a hostile country, with ene- 
mies watchful to take advantage of every error, every incident, 
every chance; keen to resort to every temptation and flattery 
and threat. They would never abandon the hope of setting 
the sections against each other. 

Unfortunately no art is needed to rend the alliance. Its 
quality has afforded the enemies of Ireland food for congratu- 
lation and supplied them with new poison for the arrows of 
their malice. We had only a few days ago a lamentable exhi- 
bition of the amity which inspires the leaders. On the second 
reading of the Land Bill reciprocal courtesies passed between 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. Redmond. Each gentleman invited the 
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other to accompany him before his constituents, amid “ much 
laughter” in that house which has passed a coercion act 
for Ireland almost every year since it assumed control over 
Irish legislation. If these amenities of hate were not pregnant 
with disaster to the national cause, we might pass them by as 
specimens of doubtful taste, or instances of the decay of Irish 
wit among public men, or cite them in proof of the depressing 
influence of alien surroundings on the spirits of men capable 
of better things. 

It is humiliating that such challenges should be given by 
men each of whom, in his own way and according to his lights, 
desires to serve his country. A great cause is degraded by 
them. Think of the Irish abroad who wrecked their lives and 
fortunes for it, from O’Donel, whose broken heart found rest 
beneath the towers of Valladolid Cathedral in the last years of 
Elizabeth, to the impetuous chief, once the Alcibiades of 
Young Ireland, who led his brigade under the iron hail of 
Fredericksburg that he might establish a debt to be repaid in 
Ireland. That cause almost levelled to the dull commonplaces 
of the clowns in a pantomime is the latest novelty! Why 
should we remember the illustrious dead? What is it to us 
that Hugh O’Neil gave his statesman’s craft and military 
genius to that cause; that Owen O'Neil brought to it his re- 
nown ; that Sarsfield devoted to it his unexampled chivalry ; 
that it inspired the elegant wit, the imagination, the more than 
mortal energy of Grattan, and was consecrated in the boy 
Emmet’s baptism of blood? There is a new spirit abroad. 
We helots of 1896, without the excuse of drunkenness, without 
the satisfaction of a promised bribe, make ourselves the laugh- 
ing-stock of our masters soberly and gratuitously. Honor, duty, 
fame, are words that have no meaning for us. Country !—it is 
but a mischievous sound by which an area of land is lifted to 
a passion and a faith in the heart and mind of fools. Away 
with the barbarism which revolts this cosmopolitan age! 
Thinking of oppression and injustice has made wise men mad. 
Better to preserve a temperate pulse and the even current of 
the blood; better to make the Treasury and the country mem- 
bers laugh than to continue a struggle far older than legal 
memory, and which seems more remote from settlement now 
than it was when the late government was in power. The 
first exile of that war with England, St. Laurence of Dublin, 
died more than seven centuries ago. It is time to stop this 
waste of energy and happiness, and the best way to compass 
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such a result is to continue the quarrels which for the last few 
years have afforded so much pleasure to the enemy. Positively 
this appears to describe correctly the processes of thought by 
which the leaders and their factions have come to make the 
Irish name and cause the by-word of the world. 

Everything that has arisen since these wretched differences 
began is full of mockery and humiliation. Lord Rosebery, 
who predicted his own career with more than the ordinary 
Scotchman’s second sight, has with oracular duplicity told the 
world that Home Rule cannot be obtained for an indefinite 
time. The solid element in his prophecy is the dissension of 
Home-Rulers and not the will of the “principal partner.” The 
threats of the Nonconformists would never have been made but 
for the discredited condition of the Irish cause in consequence 
of it. An Irish party can obtain Home Rule despite of Scotch 
platitudes, Birmingham epigrams, Nonconformist treason. But 
it must be an-Irish party strong and disciplined and made 
solid as a wedge—a party set apart for the work, one in which 
each man’s personality is extinguished, but in the. service of 
which his best gifts are employed because it is his country’s 
service. 

If a man professes to be a patriot and enters Parliament 
because there he can best serve his country, what sacrifice does 
he make that exceeds the self-negation of every young Tory 
who follows his leader with exemplary indifference to the mer- 
its of the question on which he votes? Those gentlemen of 
Ireland are not sent by their countrymen to a debating society, 
or worse still, to act on the old vicious principle of merging 
themselves in the English parties. They are the expression of 
the country’s determination that Irish affairs shall be managed 
at home. If they do not take this estimate of themselves they 
betray their trust. 

It is beside the Irish question, which is the only question, 
to say that Mr. Parnell was deserted, flung to the English 
wolves and done to death. Suppose he was unfairly treated, 
is his memory to be made an immortal mischief? We desire 
to discuss this matter broadly and frankly. Is a party repre- 
senting the vindictive recollections of his admirers, and nothing 
else, a reasonable party? Is it an honest party, considering 
the circumstances of the unhappy country, which can be short- 
ly formulated as the possession of an alien administration, an 
incompetent bureaucracy, a decreasing population, diminishing 
resources, an increasing police rate, poor rate, county rate, a 
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hostile magistracy and judiciary? It is not an honest party ; 
it cannot be an honest party in view of this declaration of the 
condition of Ireland—a declaration far below the scope and 
significance of what a full statement of the case would be. 
For instance, from our formula is omitted the circumstance 
that the people who pay the county rate have not a shred of 
influence in voting it. In this one particular Ireland is taxed 
(and in some counties the tax is very heavy) by bodies respon- 
sible to no one, who alone appropriate the sums levied, ap- 
point the officials, and regulate the expenditure. Again, the 
poor rate is assessed, levied, and expended by bodies in which 
the representative principle is to a large extent a farce. But 
we need not proceed. We have Mr. Chamberlain’s authority 
for a parallel between English government in all its classes in 
Ireland and that of Austria in Venice, of Russia in Warsaw, at 
the time that English Liberals were plotting with the Revolu- 
tionists of Europe for the overthrow of the first, and when the 
hand of the second was heaviest on Poland. 

Neither is the party a reasonable one in the only sense in 
which there can be reasonableness in the matter; and that is, 
that Mr. Redmond's attitude is the correct one to preserve the 
national character before Ireland and the world. The recent 
movement of the Nonconformists is pointed out as a vindication 
of this attitude. It is nothing of the kind. These good people 
never cared for Home Rule. They united with the Home- 
Rule party to obtain concessions to their body, and above all 
in preparation for the attack upon the Established Church. 
We are sorry to say that something resembling their cynical 
and impudent selfishness is to be witnessed in the conduct of 
the Irish Presbyterians. The disabilities of the latter went with 
those of the Catholic body, but it was the Catholics who bore 
the heat and burden of the day. The social position of the 
Presbyterians gave them no status in the country. As long 
as the Irish Establishment lasted they were nothing socially, 
despite a fair proportion of wealth, intellect, and ambition. 
Under Liberal administrations they obtained a share of office 
and emolument, but Liberal administration was an impossibility 
without Irish Catholic support. Thus we find the Irish Presby- 
terians the interested and unnatural allies of the Catholics. 
When the Trish Church was disestablished the Presbyterians 
rose to something like equality with the Episcopalian Protes- 
tants ; they could then afford to kick the ladder by which they 
had risen. 
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But the English Nonconformists have not yet mounted the 
ladder.* The tempest in the tea-urn will subside, and again, as 
before, they will come back with sweet words and looks to the 
alliance. There was a break with the Irish representatives in 
1859. It was of short duration. The Radicals came back to 
camp, and their united efforts defeated Lord Derby. From 
1860 until 1868 governments changed with the rapidity of scenes 
in a kaleidoscope, because the Nonconformists and Irish differed, 
until Sir John Gray, in handing over to Mr. Gladstone in the 
latter year the result of his labor and expenditure on the 
statistics on the Irish Church, brought about a new alliance 
sealed in the condemnation of that “ monstrous iniquity,” as the 
Nonconformists so virtuously described it. 

We need not despair of the support of some party in 
England when we are once more united. The delegates from the 
United States and the British colonies are determined that the 
sacrifices of this generation are not to be thrown away. They 
are the arbiters of the hour. They ought to be; for not a 
single benefit has been obtained for Ireland for two centuries 
that has not had its source in the sympathy and support of the 
exiles acting on the counsels of the countries in which they 
lived, or the possibilities of the time. The present is full of 
possibilities. The difficulty of Philip is an eternal opportunity 
to a watchful nation. Events sometimes rush with the speed of 
storm-driven clouds. In 1779 Ireland was without trade, her 
parliament a registering machine of the follies or atrocities of 
the English Privy Council. In 1782 she was a sovereign nation, 
with a great legislature, a citizen army, and the promise of a 
glorious future. In 1856 the last conspicuous Irishman had 
left the country in despair. In 1866 a suspended habeas 

* An important Irish Catholic influence in alliance with the Home-Rule party, viz., that 
of which the late Mr. Gray was a central figure and the Freeman the unacknowledged organ, 
discussed the question of opening the Lord-Lieutenancy to Catholics when the second Home- 
Rule government would come into power. The name of the person who, it was thought, 
should be first Catholic Lord-Lieutenant was agreed upon. We do not know that the views 
of his friends were communicated to this distinguished person; but the idea was abandoned 
lest it might embarrass Mr. Gladstone, and with some understanding that the great seal of 
Ireland should be given to a Catholic. It is unnecessary to say that the lord chancellor under 
the second Home-Rule government was a Protestant. Here again an absurd deference to 
Nonconformity. It may be said now, to explain more distinctly some allusions in the article, 
that the undue regard for Nonconformist prejudice upon which Mr. Gladstone and the Home- 
Rule party acted has forced some of the most loyal subjects of the crown into the anarchical 
imperialism of which Mr. Chamberlain is the exponent. The idea of a Catholic being an 
ally or a follower of the Unionist first president of England! With regard to the lord-lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland we may add that Catholic inferiority is still maintained. To be eligible for 


that high office in the most Catholic country in the world, a Catholic must become a Jew or a 
Mussulman, 
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corpus act testified that the country was not dead. The next 
decade saw the disestablishment of the Government Church, the 
Land Act of 1870, the rise of the Home-Rule movement, and 
the year that concluded the succeeding decade witnessed the 
first introduction of the Home-Rule Bill by the Prime Minister 
of England. 

The Irish party must once more be raised to the solidity 
and strength it held in 1886. This must be the work of the 
convention. The exiles who are to be there have the power to 
accomplish it. If they abandon the cause, the country shall be 
blotted from the nations, and the last page shall close of a 
history that links the mysteries of the earlier world with the 
rise of European civilization, and this with the dawn of con- 
stitutional government, and this with the latest development of 
representative institutions. They will abandon the cause if the 
factions are impracticable. Let those who may be responsible 
for such a consummation think of the present which they are 
to face; think of the future which shall preserve their names 
with the names of all who in any land or any age have 
labored to earn the scorn and hatred of the human race. 
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REMINISCENCES OF CONSTANTINOPLE AFTER 
THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


BY ONE OF THE ENGLISH EMBASSY. 


# HE Crimean War had been over for more than a 
year, and people were beginning to recover 
from the strain and anxiety of those two years. 
Hardly a family in England but had lost some 


= one dear to them. 

Constantinople was then the city par excellence to visit. 
We were all dying to see Scutari, where Florence Nightingale 
had nursed the poor soldiers, and to see the sultan, the harems, 
and, if possible, Sebastopol. 

At Marseilles we embarked on the Messageries Impériales. 
Here we found on board Mr. S (now Lord S ), going 
to his post as secretary at Athens. He was a great philo-Turk, 
and had intimate friends among the Turkish pashas, even 
living in their houses. 

Mr. Longworth, a consul in the Levant, and his bride were 
also on board, and Major Byng-Hall, the Queen’s messenger. 
What a grumbler he was! worse even than a soldier; he had 
the best cabin, the cuisine was excellent, as it generally is in 
French boats, yet he would look at the well-spread déjeuner 
and say, with a sigh, “ All this would I give for a cup of tea 
and a new-laid egg.” 

We landed at Messina for a few hours; went to see the 
beautiful Byzantine church, and lunched at the hotel. My 
pretty maid distinguished herself by going into hysterics on 
meeting in the courtyard a courier to whom she had engaged 
herself to be married the year before at Homburg, from which 
time she had heard nothing of him. 

Two days more brought us to Athens. I insisted on landing 
and going to the Acropolis, though I was warned I might get 
a sun-stroke. The heat was certainly awful—it was the middle 
of July—but we accomplished it, and lunched at the hotel 
afterwards with Mr. S——. 

After a delightful voyage from the Pirzus we passed the 
Dardanelles at night, and the next morning found ourselves in 
the sea of Marmora with the Princes’ Islands in the distance. 
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Soon we caught sight of Constantinople. The white minarets 
flashing in the sun, the dome of St. Sophia, and the many- 
colored houses formed a picture never to be forgotten. On the 
Asiatic shore lay 

Soils the gloomy cem- 
etery of cypress- 
es, which extends 
for miles; while 
in the  fore- 
ground stood the 
hospital and bar- 
racks of Scutari. 
As we round- 

ed Seraglio Point 
the view up the 
Golden Horn, 
the men-of-war 
at anchor, the 
Bosphorus steam- 
ers rushing by, 
the myriads of 
caiques skim- 
ming the water 
like swallows, 
Leander’s Tower 
in the distance, 
the gay dresses 
—all enchanted 
me, and I was 
sorry when my 
husband told me 
we were not to 
land, but to row 
up in acaique to 
Therapia. After 
four or five hours 
in a baking sun 
we arrived at a 
pretty little vil- 
lage facing the 
entrance to the Black Sea, where we got the cool sea-breeze 
every evening. Here were the summer residences of the Eng- 
lish and French embassies, with beautiful hanging gardens down 


‘*SOON WE CAUGHT SIGHT OF CONSTANTINOPLE.” 
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to the edge of the quay. The hotel stood on a point of land 
at the entrance to the little harbor, commanding charming views 
of the Sultan’s Valley and the Giant’s Mountain, where Elisha 
is supposed to be buried, on the Asiatic shore. 

The next morning I went out to explore, and found a 
nice little quay leading from the hotel. An English lady and 
gentleman came forward to my husband, and he introduced 
them as Mr. Cumberbatch, the consul-general at Constantinople, 
and his wife. He was the most perfect specimen of a court- 
eous, well-bred Englishman, and he proved afterwards a very 
kind friend. 

The gardens of the French and English embassies were 
lovely; but I was advised not to walk in the early morning in 
the English garden, as Lord Strangford, the oriental secretary, 
was trying the cold-water cure there. Mr. Alison, the first 
secretary and chargé d'affaires, had chosen for the time to 
imagine himself an Arab chief, and had pitched his tent in the 
garden, with his horses tethered outside, himself dressed in a 
sort of Broussa dressing-gown, with his belt stuck full of pistols 
and daggers. The two nicest members of the embassy were 
young Mr. Antrobus and Mr. de Norman. The latter was 
shortly afterwards sent to China, where he was murdered, along 
with Mr. Bowlby, the Zzmes correspondent, who was then also 
at Constantinople. Mr. Antrobus was very young, only twenty- 
two; he was handsome and had a beautiful complexion. When 
I went to visit the harems I found that the Turkish ladies 
admired him greatly. He afterwards left the service, turned 
Roman Catholic, and became a priest in the Brompton Oratory. 

I went one afternoon to Yenikue, the next village to 
Therapia, to hear the Hungarian gypsies play. The beauty, 
rank, and fashion of the two villages had assembled, and 
several smart three-oared caiques came over from Bayukderé ; a 
three-oared caique held the same position as a barouche and 
pair does in England. Princess Aristarchi landed as we did, 
and we were introduced. I was curious to see her, for she was 
supposed to be not only so fascinating that she turned the 
heads of most of the embassies, including the ambassadors, but 
she had also great political influence. I found out afterwards 
that her brother was the sultan’s doctor. She was rather 
pretty, pale and slight; very untidy, but with astonishingly 
good manners and remarkably shrewd. She was the daughter 
of a clock-maker in Athens; her husband was a hospodar of 
Wallachia. 
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I also made acquaintance with Mme. Baltaggi, the half- 
English wife of Theodore Baltaggi, a Greek merchant who 
was supposed to have begun life selling slate-pencils in the 
streets of Constantinople. It must have been very remunera- 
tive, for on his death he left each of his twelve children 








SEBASTOPOL BEFORE THE WAR. 


#100,000. She was a very pretty woman. The Baltaggis had 
a palace onthe Bosphorus which rivalled the French and 
English embassies. 

Mme. Aristarchi offered to take me to Fuad Pasha’s harem, 
and called for me in her caique. We rowed for an hour, and 
stopped at a pretty wooden house surrounded by gardens, on 
the Asiatic shore. We went through two or three barely fur- 
nished rooms, with divans running round covered in Broussa 
silk, and at last into a small drawing-room furnished 4 |'Eu- 
ropéenne, where we found Mme. Fuad, a very fat woman, who 
might have been handsome if she had not had three chins. 
Mme. Aristarchi spoke Turkish faultlessly, and they were evi- 
dently great friends. Mme. Fuad sent for coffee and sweets, 
asked me how old I was, and if I had any children, etc. She 
then asked me to guess her age; she looked about forty-five. 
Mme. Aristarchi said to me, “Guess her as young as you can”; 
and seeing that her two fat sons were married, I said “ Thirty- 
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five,” at which she was rather offended and said that by Turk- 
ish years, which were shorter, it might be, but by English years 
she was not nearly so old. Mme. Cassin, her eldest son’s wife, 
was the beauty of the Bosphorus. She was tall and slight, with 
very delicate features, pale complexion, and ‘beautiful black 
eyes. Mme. Fuad sent for all her slaves, and particularly 
pointed out a girl who had refused to enter the sultan’s harem, 
which was thought a most wonderful thing to do. The sultan 
had seen her on the Bosphorus and sent for her. She had red 
hair curling all over her head, but she was not otherwise 


pretty. 


ws 
A 
SN 


MAAN 


SULTAN MAHOMET MURAD. 


All the Turkish ladies wore their hair cut across the fore- 
head, a fashion followed by us later on. Mme. Cassin became 
a widow very early, and some years after became a convert to 
Christianity, and managed to escape to France with a European, 
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whom she married. She was helped, I believe, by the French 
governess, of whom there is generally one in every harem. 

All the servants stood on the steps expecting backsheesh as 
we left. I believe that visit cost ten pounds. 

At last the new English ambassador, Sir Henry Bulwer, ar- 
rived—a perfect contrast to his predecessor in every way. The 
attachés, who had groaned under the strict rule of Lord Strat- 
ford and who even now mentioned his name with bated breath, 
were delighted. He brought a lot of hangers-on, to all of whom 
he had promised good posts, consulates, etc. None of these 
promises were, I believe, fulfilled. 

Sir Henry soon called on us. A pale, lackadaisical man 
with handsome features, he sauntered into our salon one Sunday 
afternoon. He made himself very agreeable, called every one 
his dear boy, and after he had left there was a chorus of ad- 
miration from all in the room. Under his régime England soon 
lost the prestige she had gained through Lord Stratford’s un- 
remitting efforts. 

The Russian ambassador, who lived at Bayukderé (a pretty 
town at the entrance to the Black Sea much frequented by the 
merchants and foreigners who had not palaces and gardens of 
their own), asked us to a soirée dansante. 

We spent two days at Princess Aristarchi’s villa at Bayuk- 
deré. It was a most untidy house; with difficulty could I get 
soap and towels. 

Among the visitors at the hotel at Therapia were General 
Kmety and General Eber, exiles from Hungary. General Eber 
was a remarkably good-looking man, and had twice sat for the 
picture of our Lord. He was an avowed Catholic, but I think 
he was a Jew by race. His knowledge of the English language 
‘was marvellous. After poor Bowlby had left for China he was 
for many years correspondent for the Zzmes. His successor 
was Mr. Butt, a barrister at the consular court. He had been 
in Constantinople for some years, when he was engaged in a 
case—a collision between a Maltese and a Russian ship. The 
Russians, determined to win, sent to England for a famous 
judge, later on the master of the rolls. Mr. Butt won the 
case, and Sir B——, seeing he was a clever man, said, 
“Why don’t you practise in England instead of staying out 
here ?”’ 

“Simply,” returned Mr. Butt, “because I tried for two 
years in London with no results, while here I make ten or 
twelve hundred a year.” 
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“ All that will be changed now,” said Sir B——; “ you come 
over and I will do all I can for you.” 
Sir B—— was as good as his word. Mr. Butt speedily got 
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into good practice; he was made councillor to the Admiralty 
Court, and would no doubt have become solicitor-general, but 
his health failing, he took a judgeship, and died comparatively 
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young. He married a pretty American whom he met at Hom- 
burg. 

The personnel of the embassy were a curious lot; all clever 
but eccentric. First came Mr. Alison, the first secretary, a won- 
derful linguist, very agreeable but frightfully ugly. He was 
the only man who did not tremble before the great Elchi, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe; in fact, Lord Stratford even consulted 
him and took his advice. He had a thorough knowledge of 
the East and of the Turk, and was no doubt remarkably clever ; 
but his freaks were astonishing. He took it into his head to 
dress as a caiqueji and ply for hire up and down the Bosphorus, 
but to his disgust, on asking for his fee from a woman whom 
he had rowed for miles against the stream, she shook her head 
and said: “No bono, Johnny; yesterday elchi”. (ambassador ; 
alluding to his having been chargé d'affaires), “to-day caiqueji.” 
Another time he chose to bathe in the Bosphorus in a suit of 
armor; of course he went down like a stone, but he had the 
presence of mind to unfasten it, and left it at the bottom of 
the sea. He was born at Malta, and was said to be the son 
of a Scotch sergeant, and I think began life as an interpreter 
or dragoman. He rose solely by his own merits, and, ugly as 
he was, he obtained the affections of Mme. Theodore Baltaggi, 
whom he married the year after her husband’s death. Her 
health failed and she died of consumption at Cairo a few months 
after her marriage, while he was in Persia, having been ap- 
pointed minister there. Some of her children were very pretty, 
with large Greek eyes. Helen, the second one, married at six- 
teen her guardian, Mr. Vetsura, the Austrian secretary, a man 
of over forty. Although he was only of fa petite noblesse and 
she a nobody by birth, she obtained a great succ¢s in the most 
exclusive town in Europe, Vienna, and was intimate with the 
royal family for many years. Prince Rudolph fell in love with 
her daughter, a pretty girl, tall and fair, with beautiful blue 
eyes. The tragedy which ended with the suicide of Prince Ru- 
dolph arose out of this meeting. 

I made frequent sketching excursions to the coast of Asia 
in the caique. Nothing could be more delightful than coasting 
in the caique down the shore, seeing the grave old Turks sit- 
ting in their gardens smoking nargilehs. On Fridays we went 
to the sweet waters of Asia, a lovely spot with huge plane- 
trees. At the landing-places were dozens of caiques from all 
the villages and palaces around. Hundreds of Turkish women 
were seated, chattering and laughing, eating sweets and drink- 
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ing coffee; several gilded arabas and coaches and two or three 
smart broughams were waiting in the background. 

Cabouli Effendi, who had been for some years ambassador 
in London and was quite anglicized, asked me to come and 
dine with his wife. He sent his caique to fetch me. A servant 
was waiting on the little landing-place opposite their house, and 
immediately led me through the garden to a very pretty house. 
We came into a deliciously cool room, with Turkish lattice-work 
blinds letting in the cool breeze, where sat Mme. Cabouli, a 
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rather pretty woman about twenty-five. She seemed pleased ‘to 
see me, and addressed me in very good French. After a few 
minutes she clapped her hands, and two attendants came in, 
one bringing a little round table and the other a tray with a 
gold-embroidered cloth; underneath were the dishes for our 
dinner. I got her to sit to me for a crayon sketch, but after 
a few minutes she jumped up and left the room, and returned 
with a blue velvet bandeau round her head studded with dia- 
mond brooches, rather to my disgust; but I saw she would be 
very disappointed if I did not put them in. It is against the 
laws of the Prophet to have your portrait taken—more particu- 
VOL, LXIII.—38 
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larly for women. I took the sketch home and thought no more 
about it; but several months after, as I was packing up to 
leave the country, two zaptiehs came with a letter from Cabouli 
Effendi asking me to return it. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe came out in August to bid 
adieu to the sultan. He was accompanied by his wife and 
daughters and a regular suite of attachés and hangers-on. Lord 
Stratford was a very handsome old man, tall and commanding 
looking, with white hair, an aquiline nose, and an eagle eye. 
Sir Henry Bulwer gave them a grand déjeuner before their 
departure, to which all the corps diplomatigue, the consuls, and 
a few travellers and outsiders like ourselves, were invited. We 
went over in caiques to the Sultan’s Valley, in Asia, a beauti- 
ful spot with groves of plane-trees and a winding path leading 
up to the Giant’s Mountain, where was a splendid view over 
the Black Sea. 

We found luncheon spread in a large tent, and could 
almost have imagined ourselves in an English park were it not 
for the old Turks sitting about enjoying keff, as they call it, 
which means sitting in the shade smoking a nargileh and from 
time to time drinking a tiny cup of coffee. 

I was introduced to Lord Stratford, who was very cordial, 
and said he had known my husband well during the war. 
Lady Stratford was also very amicable; she had the remains of 
great beauty. She adored the Bosphorus, and had reigned as 
a queen here for nearly twenty years. I could see by the 
glances she cast at Bulwer that it was very trying to her to see 
another man in her husband’s place. 

Fuad Pasha, the grand vizier, gave a grand night /¢te in 
honor of the sultan’s birthday, the 15th of August. It was a 
lovely night, and as we rowed down the Bosphorus to Kandili 
rockets and fireworks were thrown up every now and then at 
the different villages. At the landing-place on the steps stood 
soldiers holding torches, all dressed in the different costumes 
of their province. 

We were received in a large sa//e prepared for dancing, by 
Fuad Pasha and a number of minor officials. The ladies were 
invited to go to the harem to see Madame Fuad. I availed 
myself of the invitation, and found the rooms crowded with 
Turks, Armenians, Greeks, and Europeans. The Turkish ladies 
were resplendent with diamonds. Madame Cassin looked very 
lovely in a rose-colored silk, the bodice covered with diamonds, 
and of course high in the neck. Supper was served in a tent, 
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and I was told that every plate was gold; the tables were 
beautifully arranged, and the supper excellent. Here I saw Sir 
Adolphus Slade, admiral in the Turkish service, and therefore 
dressed in the Turkish uniform; he looked exactly like a Turk, 
and had evidently during the fifteen or twenty years of his 
residence imbibed their prejudices, for he told me he should 
be sorry to see any Englishwoman he knew dance before these 
Turks, as they had 
such a low opin- 
ion of dancing-wo- 
men. We return- 
ed home in the 
early morn, the 
sun gilding the 
tops of the moun- 
tains. It was like 
a fairy scene. 

The air of the 
Bosphorus is very 
enervating, and a 
slight attack of 
fever warned me 
that I wanted a 
change ; Dr. Zoh- 
rab, who was con- 
sidered the best 
doctor, recom- 
mended a few days 
at the Princes’ 
Islands, 

Sir Henry Bul- 
wer was going 
to the Princes’ 
Islands at that 
time and asked 
us to join his 
party. We, how- A MoorIsH MUSICIAN OF THE HAREM. 
ever, started a day before. 

I noticed on board a group of four beautiful sisters, with 
features of the pure Greek type; but, unlike the modern Greeks, 
they were tall with finely formed figures. They were the daugh- 
ters of a Mr. Glavani, a Levantine of Italian origin. The young- 
est was married to a Mr. Black, the grandson of Byron’s ‘Maid 
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of Athens; her beauty had not been transmitted to him, for 
he had red hair and a snub nose. 

There were several Turkish soldiers on board fresh from the 
provinces; they were off-hand, and seemed inclined to be rude. 
I noticed that the passengers gave them a wide birth. Turks 
may not be cruel, but they have such a contempt for Chris- 
tians that the slightest thing would make a row, and Turkish 
women are horribly rude; the only time one came into contact 
with them was on board the steamers and in the streets, when 
they would push one in the rudest manner. Of course in the 
capital they were more or less civilized, but in the interior I 
' fancy the hatred between Christian and Turk is as strong as 
ever. A Turkish soldier pushed by us and took a stool be- 
longing to our party; but General Eber said it was best to 
take no notice. 

We reached Prinkipo in an hour and a half. Our Maltese 
servant had taken rooms for us in a little hotel near the land- 
ing-place; it was clean, but the food was primitive; pilaff and 
caviare predominated at dinner, and we all agreed that we must 
have come to the wrong hotel. Lord Strangford, generally a 
most patient man, grumbled very much at his room. I found 
afterwards that the hotel-keeper, hearing that there was a milord 
among the party, gave the best room to the one whose appear- 
ance he took to be most distinguished—namely, Mr. Antrobus, 
a tall, handsome young man—while Lord Strangford, with his 
spectacles, shabby clothes, and unkempt beard, was taken for 
the servant, and given the room next to my maid. 

_ The next morning Mr. Antrobus, my husband, and I started 
on a tour of inspection—I on a donkey, they on foot. It was 
a beautiful morning in September. On one side we saw the 
Gulf of Ismed in Asia; on the other, the cupolas of St. Sophia 
were shining in the distance. We wound our way through 
groves of myrtle and arbutus for an hour, and turning a corner 
came suddenly in sight of a large hotel, with marble terraces, 
standing on a promontory—the “ Grotto of Calypso.” “ This is 
evidently the place,” we said; “let us lunch there, and see what 
the food is like.” The table dhéte was just ready, and we were 
shown into a beautiful, cool room with windows on ail sides. 
The lunch was passable, but the view and the rooms were su- 
perior to what we had left. We asked if we could have rooms. 
“Si, signori,” said the Italian landlord. “If you had come 
earlier I could have given you the xodile piano, but his excel- 
lency the English elchi has taken the rooms.” We, however, 
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professed ourselves satisfied with the second floor, and returned 
to our inn to recount our success to the rest of the party. All 
were delighted, but the parting shot of the hotel-keeper rather 
damped our enthusiasm. “Ah!” said he, “you are going 
to the Grotto of Calypso. It is very fine with its looking- 
glasses and terraces; but you won't sleep—it is alive with 


insects.” ; 

We found Sir Henry Bulwer and his hangers-on, his private 
secretary, and a Mr. Harris and a Captain Fleetwood Wilson, 
at the table dhéte dinner. We spent a very pleasant evening 
on the terrace; the air was beautifully fresh, and the lights of 
Constantinople in the distance added to the beauty of the 
scene, 

When bed-time came I carefully scrutinized my bed. It 
looked beautifully clean, but alas! when the candle was out it 
was impossible to sleep. I struck a light, and turning over the 
pillow, saw hundreds of little brown insects racing each other. 
I spent the night ona chair. The landlord, to whom we com- 
plained, shrugged his shoulders and said the whole island had 
been infested since the Russian prisoners were there, but they 
would not bite us after the first night. I declined to bear 
the chance, and we returned. 

One of the most charming women among the corps diplomatique 
was Mme. Novikoff, the wife of the Russian ambassador. She 
was pretty, but delicate like a hot-house flower, as indeed are 
most of the Russian ladies, for they spend nine months of 
the year in houses heated by hot air. She had lately recov- 
ered from a fever, and her hair had been cut short; it was fair 
and curled tightly over her head, which gave her a charmingly 
infantine appearance. 

Mrs. Cumberbatch used kindly to lend me her white arab; 
the rides around were beautiful. One day Mr. Antrobus and 
Captain Webster joined us in an excursion to the Wood of 
Belgrade, made famous by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. We 
passed through the valley of Buyukderé and inspected the 
enormous plane-tree where Godfrey de Bouillon is supposed to 
have rested with his army, and then through the Valley of 
Roses to the woods. I could have imagined myself in Windsor 
forest, it was so like. We came upon a charming little Swiss 
village, with houses built of wood. I found it was the fashion 
for the rich merchants of Constantinople to spend the month 
of May here, 

The rainy season set in and the Cumberbatches invited us to 
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spend a little time in Pera’ with them. They were most hos- 
pitable, and entertained more than the ambassador. 

A new attaché now came out, a Mr. de Norman—a relative, 
I believe, to Lord Ripon. Though he was. but a short time at 
Constantinople he was liked very much, and his sad fate was 
much deplored by all who knew him. He was sent to China, 
and was one of the party taken prisoner under the flag of truce 
and tortured to death by the Chinese. 

The French ambassador gave a series of dances; the 
French colony mustered strongly. At one of them an incident 
occurred which showed how a long-cherished enmity between 
two countries breaks forth even when they are at peace. The 
Countess L , wife of one of the Italian secretaries, who was 
a member of one of the great Milanese families, seeing the 
son of Baron Prokesch, the Austrian ambassador, in his white 
uniform, said to her partner, “ Thank God, I have not seen 
that hateful uniform for two years.” He foolishly reported it, 
and the next morning Count L was challenged by young 
Prokesch. It required all the diplomacy of his father to avert 
a duel. 

I could not leave Constantinople without going over to 
Scutari and visiting the graves of the English soldiers. The 
cemetery then was beautifully kept; I wonder if it is now. 

We then wandered into the Turkish cemetery, which ex- 
tends for miles, thickly planted with the melancholy cypress. 
Sometimes you come across a gravestone with the turban at 
the feet—a sign that the occupant had been decapitated. A 
deadly stillness prevailed; now and then a group of Turks 
passed swiftly by, carrying a coffin; it was really a city of the 
dead, and I was glad to get away from the gloomy spot. 

From what I saw of the Turks, how any European woman 
could be so lost to self-respect as to marry one of them is beyond 
my comprehension; yet Mr. Cumberbatch says it is often done, © 
and he has had no end of trouble. He instanced a case: An 
Englishwoman at the Isle of Wight let her lodgings to a 
young Turk. He was very nice; spoke English and expressed 
his admiration for everything English, She had a pretty 
daughter, and when he paid attentions and at last proposed 
that he should marry her, and that mother and daughter should 
accompany him to Constantinople, the poor benighted woman 
sold her house and furniture; the marriage took place, and all 
went well till they reached Turkey. He then refused to let 
his wife and mother-in-law go out unless they donned the 
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Turkish dress and yashmak, and on the old woman refusing, 
he tied her up and beat her. The poor woman at last escaped 
and went in tears to Mr. Cumberbatch; she had no money and 
knew not what to do. He told her that he could not interfere 
with her daughter, who had by marriage renounced her nation- 
ality, but he could send her home as a distressed British sub- 
ject; she said she could not leave her child, and, I believe, 
remained in poverty in Constantinople. 

Next to the corps diplomatique the Armenians were the 
most important people in the place. Bogos Bey had one of 
the finest houses in Constantinople; Monsieur Alyon, another 
Armenian, had the best villa and most beautiful gardens at 
Buyukderé ; and certainly the prettiest girl was Mlle. Ysaverdans. 
She afterwards married Mr. Stratt, a Roumanian. There is no 
doubt that they are a clever race, but they are tricky and un- 
trustworthy; they are usurers and money-lenders, hence the 
dislike all bear to them. 

I went once or twice to the Armenian church; they are in 
communion with the Church of Rome, but the service was differ- 
ent and the priests wore long hair, like the Greeks. Remember- 
ing the position the Armenians held in those days, it seems to me 


as incongruous to hear of their being shot down and imprisoned 
as if we were to hear the same of Lord Rothschild, Baron de 
Worms, and other influential Jews. 
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MARY OF THE BLESSED SUNSHINE. 


BY S. M. H. G. 


rustic chapel, embowered in trees, resting upon 

the very apex of a mountain in miniature. 

Close by the shady foot-bridge that crossed a 

clear brook was the fall from which the neigh- 

its name. For fifty feet the stream leaped with 
a bound over pale-gray rocks flecked with green, and the spray 
which arose was tinged with rainbow colors. Here the birds 
had built their nests and warbled their matin hymns, undis- 
turbed by the simple service that went on within the chapel. 
I chanced upon the spot just at the sunset hour, and, full of the 
beauty of the scene, my heart was touched to note the weary 
peasants who had labored all day in the fields, and yet climbed 
the long, rocky pathway to lay wreaths of wild flowers or 
sprays of feathery grasses at the feet of a rough plaster statue 
which adorned the right hand of the altar. 

As the last bent figure toiled over the stones, I followed 
and watched the weary man as he lovingly touched the num- 
berless small shrines that pointed the way to the chapel. Only 
one of these was visible afar, and that, facing the east at dawn, 
was by a rude process turned at noon-day in order that the 
sun should ever shine across the face of the Virgin. ‘“ Mary of 
the Blessed Sunshine” this was called, and I often paused in 
after days to gaze with wonder at the rapt expression some 
unknown genius had portrayed with clumsy tools upon the 
native rock. 

Such picturesque bits as. abounded hereabout are none too 
common, and I made haste to secure food and shelter for a 
month’s sojourn at the little Gasthof near by. 

Wittine Bernheimer, who presided over the beer-mugs and 
salad which represented the chief sustenance of the lodgers 
beneath her roof, was a kindly frau, whose triple matrimonial 
venture had left her in possession of a modest business, which 
she conducted quite as much to the profit of the neighbors as 
to herself, since the gossip of the grand folk of Neuenahr 
was retailed at twilight by the post-carrier, from his bench at 
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Wittine’s door, to an interested audience of lowly laborers 
who, I suspected, contributed his pipe and beer. 

Shortly after my arrival the good woman knocked lightly 
on my door while I was washing my brushes at nightfall. 

“Ach, Herr Maler!” she cried, folding her plump hands 
across her breast, ‘a strange fortune has befallen me. It 
may be that I wrong yourself in accepting it, but surely the 
goodness of Heaven must in some way be bound up in this 
matter. A haughty dame from the great baths has come out 
in a grand coach with her doctor, who insists that she remain 
on the healthy mountain-side for the full space of your stay. 
Not that the learned man knows of our compact, but that he 
has set the limit of her return to the baths quite at the day 
when your lodging bill expires.” She paused, and I was per- 
plexed. 

“ And why not?” I asked. 

“Why not? Is, then, the Herr Maler so kindly disposed 
toward our little mountain village that he is willing to bear 
the taunts and scolding of a great lady who—may the Blessed 
Mary help her!—is not of amiable temper?” I laughed. 

“She will not scold me, I suppose?” 

‘Heaven help me, adorable Herr Maler! I did not pre- 
sume to suggest it, but it may be that I cannot prevent it, for 
the rich are in nowise chary of their words to the gifted.” 

“Go your way, good Wittine, and let me take the chance 
of the scolding; I am quite willing.” 

Nevertheless I felt a little quaking when I first heard the 
sharp tones on the stairway. 

“And so, my wise doctor, you presume to say that, with 
only a courier and a rustic maid, I must content myself for 
many a day far from society and your learned counsel?” 

The full, rich voice of an educated German responded with 
directness, yet perfect civility: 

“Your ladyship has placed in my hands the distinguished 
care of a valuable life. I deem it best to insist upon retire- 
ment. Here, near to the heart of Nature, you will have the 
chance of recovery in a far greater degree than elsewhere. A 
daily bulletin can be conveyed to me, and in case of necessity 
—mind, not otherwise—I may be summoned by messenger. I 
commit you to the care of Wittine Bernheimer and a faith- 
ful country lass. Auf Wiedersehen.” ; 

He must have gone away immediately, for I soon went 
down to regale myself with the “ Graubrodchen” for which all 
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Hillesdorf was famous and potato salad, and found a stout, 
red-faced matron occupying a rolling-chair in the little vine- 
covered portico where I usually dined. She did not conde- 
scend to notice the greeting I gave her, but began calling in a 
parrot-like way : 

“Greta, Elsa !—whatever is your name, you ungrateful minx 
—come hither. this instant. I will mot be left at the mercy of 
a stranger. Girl, girl! where are you?” 

Instantly there came from a secluded corner of the bower a 
charming little Madchen, as fresh as if she had been that hour 
created. Scarce more than a child in stature, her shining locks 
were like bands of gold twisted above a daintily poised head. 
Her peasant waist, of dull red, surmounted a short blue petti- 
coat, and a bright silver chain, to which was attached a cruci- 
fix, was wound again and again about her neck. 

The coloring of her cheek was delicious, and her full blue 
eye was undimmed by tears. She smiled as she presented 
herself to the ogress, and the sweetness of her speech was 
melody. 

“O dame of high degree!” she said with the quaintness of 
a past-century courtier, “I rest ever within the sound of your 
command. Be conscious of my devotion to the trust imposed 
upon me; I shall waver not in its fulfilment.” 

My own astonishment was no greater than that of the Grafin, 
who added a touch of the ludicrous to the pretty scene by 
her demeanor. ) 

“By the gods!” she exclaimed, “is this a play-house, that 
I am greeted with such grandiloquent measures from the lips 
of a starveling of the country?” Then subsiding a little, she 
continued: “ Roll me away—quick, I tell you! that I may not 
be devoured by the gaze of yonder blouse-man.” 

The thought came to me that her ladyship would regard it 
as a crue] wrong did she realize my interest was centred in 
the little maid, so that I did not catch the first word of the 
girl’s response. 

“The Herr Maler is not a blouse-man, excellent Griafin. 
Our holy shrine, ‘Mary of the Blessed Sunshine,’ was carven by 
such an one as sits yonder.” 

“Do you presume to instruct me, worm of the earth?” de 
manded the countess in wrath. 

“And can it be, most admirable Grafin, that so great a 
personage hath not seen the wondrous shrine that glows with 
consciousness of Divine Love? My strong-handed twin brothers, 
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Yacob and Karl, shall bear you in their arms to the height 
whence the blessed Mary smiles down upon us.” 

“Stop your chatter, girl! Borne in the arms of your rough 
lads indeed!” 

The scorn with which this was uttered brought my demo- 
cratic blood to my brow, but the subject of her wrath was 
blissfully innocent, and the sweet, low voice went on: 

“They shall carry you in a great chair to-morrow at the 
noon-day hour, that your highness may see the merit of the 
stone which tips toward the heavens at all times. Ah! your 
heart must swell with gratitude to your humble bearers, that 
they have been the cause of your pleasure in watching the 
Mother Mary turn in her worship ever and ever to the hea- 
venly light.” 

' | think the enraged lady was silenced by the simple earnest- 
ness of the child, who rolled the heavy burden on and on 
while she talked, until they were quite out of my sight. 

But out of sight is not always out of mind, and I caught 
myself thinking of the strange pair, as I sketched in solitude 
close by the wonderful shrine. As the day drew near its close 
quick steps told of the coming of a worshipper, and lo! in the 
glorious color of the sunset, my smiling little Madchen bowed 
her head and kissed the stone. 

When the sun had climbed to its midday place the following 
morning I heard the approach of heavy feet, varied by occa- 
sional shrill exclamations, indicating fright, as the party neared 
the rocky stand-point of the beautiful shrine. 

More than once I was tempted to peep forth from my 
retired nook, and verify my suspicions that the gentle little 
maid had overcome the scruples of the arrogant mistress, and 
that I should see the strong-limbed brothers bearing their 
heavy burden; but I was wise enough to content myself with 
very shy glimpses, and to rely chiefly upon my hearing. 

“And for what, I pray you, my bold peasants,” said the 
taunting voice, “have you borne me hither? I see nothing 
remarkable about a carved turnstile—my eyes have been fed 
upon the art treasures of the universe. But speak—tell me 
wherein lies the marvel of this rudely chipped stone?” 

I caught a view of the two stalwart men uncovering their 
heads, but only the Madchen answered : 

“The good God fashions the fate of each one of us accord- 
ing to our need. And it is the necessity of your poor uneasy 
nature, worthy Grafin, that: has brought you to look upon the 
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face of our Mother of the Blessed Sunshine.. See the glory that 
clings to the cold gray stone! There is none greater, for it 
tells of the passionate warmth of the Divine Love.” 

“Tish, child! the love that blesses is human love—the love 
that provides bread and butter, warmth and shelter.” 

“ Ah, poor dear!” she cried, and I thought the child voice 
tingled with tears, “know you not that human love is but the 
shadow of that which falls from on high?” 

Then I saw her drop upon her knee and plant a kiss on the 
brow of the astonished and angry dame, who struck her a 
quick blow across the rosy cheek. 

I knew it was not in human nature for her kindred to feel 
aught but bitter resentment at this insult; yet only the girl 
moved. She arose with a touch of added dignity, and, wiping 
away the mark of the angry fingers, she spoke reverently : 

“Holy Virgin! teach me how to deal with this unquiet soul, 
so that it may finally lay its great richness in loving satisfac-. 
tion at thy feet.” 

Then the small procession went quietly into the valley 
again, and when I had dined, and was stretched upon the 
greensward for a moment’s repose, I saw the strange, wild 
countess slumbering in her chair, her faithful attendant gently 
fanning the broad red brow with a branch of peacock feathers. 

I thought I had lost my interest in this ill-assorted pair, for 
my work pressed; but I was conscious each day that at the 
noon-day stroke something of the same scene was repeated, 
and I found myself moved almost to tears as the conviction 
grew upon me that there was less and less venom in the: 
speech of the haughty dame. 

It was not long ere I heard her say, wearily indeed but 
without pride: 

“Verily there zs a strange fascination in this carven 
image.” 

And the little monitor answered cheerily : 

“Ah! great Grafin, I felt certain that your eyes would be 
opened and your heart softened by the blessed sunshine of the 
soul which gushes forth from the holy stone. I have run as 
fast as my feet can carry me, many and many a day, just to 
see the noon-day light take on a new brightness as it passed 
here; and when this has come about all my evil temper, my 
unwillingness to labor, my wish for a silken gown and a golden 
ring—they have all departed, and I have come back to the 
fields as merry as the thrush that sings in the meadow.” 
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And then I knew that the Madchen smiled and that tears 
were very near the eyelids of the countess. 

Once she called the girl Liebchen; and again, when by an 
unfortunate backward turn of the wheeled chair a gay parasol 
was ruined, the old petulance broke out; but the child cried, 
holding up a finger: 

“Be careful! The blessed Mary is looking at you, and she 
knows, as well as we know, that neither of us was at fault. 
I did not see you lay your Sonnenschirm across your lap, and 
you did not know that I should strike that rough block.” 

It was very quiet then as they went away. Neither did I 
find the little Gasthof in commotion as evening drew near, for 
the anger of the great lodger was so pitiable a thing that even 
the scullion hid from it, and I had too often been half served 
at supper because of the fright of the household. 

Still there was evidently little affection granted the poor 
rich woman, and I knew that the Madchen ventured no further 
with her greeting than to touch her lips to the hem of her mis- 
tress’s garment. 

But how and why came the countess’s continued desire to 
visit the blessed shrine? It puzzled me sorely? 

On and on went the finger of Time. My date of departure 
was drawing near, and it became necessary that my working 
hours be long. 

One evening I sat on the floor of the bridge, touching my 
canvas rapidly with color which in vain attempted to rival the 
hues of nature. Gentle speech fell on my ear; yet surely it 
was the voice of the dame of iigh degree. 

“ Liebchen, tell me more of the everlasting love.” Then, as 
her eye caught the glow of a scarlet poppy that nodded on the 
brink of the fall, “Gather first yon gorgeous blossoms, that 
they may serve to illustrate your speech.” 

I did not even turn my eyes from the work in hand, or a 
great catastrophe might have been prevented. 

Catastrophe, did I say? Who can tell whether a great gain 
to an immortal soul was not that day wrought by the sacrifice 
of a human life? Certainly the consummation of a pure purpose 
was reached when, obeying the behest of the wilful countess, 
the little maid sprang lightly across the intervening space, 
reached for the blood-red poppies, and, losing her foothold, 
was precipitated into the torrent below. 

Quick as the plash of the waters was in my ear I slid down 
upon the bridge’s foundation. There I caught Hope’s hand, for 
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I saw the slim figure was chained by a blackberry bush just on 
the very edge of the foaming tide. 

Horrified screams from the waiting mistress soon brought 
help, and jn a little time we had lifted the golden locks from 
their moist bed only to find that the frightful crash had para- 
lyzed the child from the base of the brain. Only the head was 
alive; and, as we bore the poor, maimed creature in our arms 
past the rolling chair, consciousness beamed in the clear blue 
eyes and the pale lips parted to give utterance to an encourag- 
ing word. 

“Good Grafin, weep not. I suffer no pain; a day or two 
will suffice to bring me about, and in the meantime Yacob or 
Karl will wheel my dear mistress abroad. Perchance, too, the 
cries which you are uttering will hurt you, and I could not be 
content that you should suffer from my heedlessness. Go back 
to the Gasthof, dear dame; bathe your tears away in the cool 
spring-water, and in the love which I see daily springing in 
your heart read the beginning of a holy life.” 

Then the gentle eyes closed again and we thought her sweet 
spirit had fled; but we were not right. As soon as she had 
been laid on the bed she revived again, and, although she al- 
ternated all night between death and life, the countess could 
not be persuaded to leave the room for a single moment. 
Once, as the girl asked for some wine, her mistress would al- 
low no one to administer it but herself, and as the child sipped 
it slowly from the mug, she smiled and whispered : 

“Dear Grafin, does this kindness of yours not bring to mem- 
ory the many, many times that I have refused to obey, and 
fetch the liquor that you desired? Ah! good dame, in so do- 
ing I was only minding the express mandate of the great doc- 
tor. But that you did not like, and yet you are good enough 
to bend your poor, stiff knees in reaching the wine for a worm 
of the earth!” 

Tears of genuine affection fell upon the little bed, and, de- 
spite the presence of strangers, the lady between her sobs told 
the gentle maid how she had grown to love her for her very 
insistence upon the right. 

“You have taught me how true a human heart can be; 
how trusty the veriest mountain child to her ideal. ‘ Mary of 
the Blessed Sunshine’ is a reality—I know it, I feel it. The 
lesson of your life is but the outpouring of the Love Divine.” 
Then she knelt again on the bare, hard floor, and would not 
be moved. 
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At daybreak the girl slept; but as the sun rose high in the 
heavens her blue eyes were once more opened wide, and her 
soft voice begged her brothers to bear her to the shrine. 

I had lingered about the Gasthof all day, for my heart was 
not in my work; but now I followed at a respectful distance 
the group that solemnly climbed the mountain side. When at 
last the blessed stone was reached the Griafin’s hand was seen 
resting on the forehead of the child, and, just as the noonday 
beams fell across the shrine, the little life, that had proven of 
so great value in pointing the way to heaven, suddenly and 
without a quiver of the flesh, went out from earth for ever. 


A couple of years ago, in the great city of Berlin, I was in- 
vited to attend the opening exercises of an ‘“ Industrial Home 
for Girls.” ; 

There was something familiar in the face of the lady who 
entered the room upon crutches, and of whom I heard it said 
that she had given the greater part of her fortune and constant 
personal supervision to the great work; but I doubt if I should 
have recognized the “haughty dame of high degree” had not 
my eye rested on the inscription over the entrance: 


“ THIS HOME IS DEDICATED TO 
THE HONOR AND GLORY OF 
“MARY OF THE BLESSED SUNSHINE. 


x? 
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‘“THE WAR OF THE SEXES.” 


BY JOHN PAUL MacCORRIE, 


sae TIE alarmist is again abroad. This time he is at 

once exceedingly disturbed and exceedingly 

amusing. He is, of course, as usual, distress- 

ingly solicitous for the welfare of the common- 

j wealth. He will save society at any cost; and 

so, always se alive to its present dangers and necessities, he 

feels called upon to lift a warning voice against the formidable 
ebullitions of the “ New Woman.” 

To be sure, he hastens to assure us that the threatening 
cloud is as yet but very small, perhaps not larger than a man’s 
thumb-nail—but still unquestionably portentous of evil; it is, in 
fact, quite alarming. For all great tempests have just such begin- 
nings, we are told; and who can say what the event will be 
when that little cloud grows up to be a great large thunder- 
storm, and its winds have lashed the surface of society into 
angry foam, while its lightnings, announcing the “ supremacy of 
woman,” flash out all over the land? 

And then, folding his arms with appropriate significance, he 
sinks deep in the cushion of his chair, to watch the gathering 
of the approaching storm. 

This, we say, is quite amusing; for although we are wearily 
aware that a certain type of female inconsistency is determined 
to be particularly petulant and unreasonable just at this time, 
we do not anticipate any serious detriment to the well-being 
of the republic on that account, any more than we are pre- 
pared to disquiet ourselves on the prospect that the butterfly 
of yesterday will one day become a great elephant and trample. 
us all under foot, It is not in the nature of things, so to say. 
There must always be at least some adequation between a 
cause and its effect, and we are not disposed to ‘believe that 
the leaders of the present “advancement” are at all representa- 
tive of any considerable or important element of our com- 
munity. Certain it is they are not. authorized to speak in 
behalf of our mothers and sisters, for we do like to think that 
our mothers and sisters still retain a great deal of their native 
good sense, 

The chief aim of the New Woman, in so far as she can be 

VOL, LXIII.—39 
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accused of having any definite purpose in view, is, we believe, 
the equality of sex. From certain points of observation this is 
surely a laudable ambition. Before God, for example, all 
rational beings are equal. There is no distinction between sex 
and sex in view of unity of origin and destiny. In the par- 
ticipation of eternal reward or punishment they are one. 
Again, there is no intrinsic reason why the intellectual capa- 
cities of woman should not equal, and in some instances even 
outstrip, those of her sterner brothers; although the distinction 
is sometimes made that the one is more quick and the other 
more judicious; the former remarkable for delicacy of associa- 
tion, while the latter is characterized by stronger power of 
attention. And advancing still further, we would aver that 
in its own proper sphere the female sex is not only equal but 
often decidedly the superior of the male. But, unfortunately, 
none of this forms the basis of contention. The New 
Woman lays claim not only to what we have herein gladly 
granted her, but, over and beyond that, she would fain step 
out of the natural modesty of her sex and strive to become 
man’s equal in his special and peculiar province, his rival in 
the struggle for what at best are but doubtful honors, 


A DECLARATION OF WAR. 


She tells us, “there is no intellectual, social, or professional 
advancement for woman except as she asserts her independence 
of man and arrays herself against him as the enemy of her 
sex.” That “marriage under the existing conditions is unmiti- 
gated slavery.” That the barriers begotten of masculine selfish- 
ness and conceit, “excluding woman from the more serious 
avocations of life, must be abolished.” 

Henceforth we must have female lawyers, surgeons, clergy- 
met (clergywomen?), apothecaries, and justices of the peace; 
and if needs be, she will “avail herself of the convenience of 
male attire in order to give her greater facility in the practice 
of her profession.” 

She will “no longer receive her religious creeds from men, 
but will construct her own on a new and improved basis.” 

She must be actively represented in the government of the state. 

In short, every right and liberty enjoyed by men, whether 
political, moral or religious, must be forthwith and univocally 
extended to women.* 

Now that is where the New Woman becomes unpardonably 


* See reports of conventions at Washington and elsewhere. 
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ridiculous, for, unconsciously we trust, she launches forth her 
tiny javelin at the very corner-stone of the social edifice, which 
demands that for its preservation there always exist a suitable 
subordination of powers, the essential principle of all right 
order in heaven or on earth. 

There are a great many things which we take for granted 
in our daily intercourse with men and women which, while 
merely implied, are fair and seemly enough; but once expressed 
by indirect hint or open avowal, assume at once an air of 
marked unkindness. If a man were to address the first plain- 
faced, plain-dressed young woman whom he chanced to meet, 
and tell her bluntly that she was neither handsome nor rich 
enough for him, and that he could never marry her, we should 
wish that he were thoroughly castigated for his ill manners. 
The young woman was sufficiently, perhaps painfully conscious 
of the unwelcome truth already, and if she were at all a 
reasonable person, she would never dream of making it the 
ground of controversy or discussion. And so it is not without 
much provocation—and even then we hate ourselves for doing 
it—that we are constrained to remind the “new” sisterhood 
that woman is not, and in the eternal fitness of things never 
can be, unqualifiedly man’s co-equal or superior. God himself 
has said it, and for most people his word is sufficient. 

But she has arguments to allege, however, why all this is 
wrong, and it is really but fair that we should hear them. 


THE STATUS OF WOMAN WITH THE ANCIENTS. 


“If I read my history aright,” she says, “it (the woman 
question) did ‘not exist in the early development of the race. 
Mill to the contrary notwithstanding, we are not warranted in 
supposing that the early condition of woman was one of bond- 
age. In the earliest historical records we find that it was the 
woman, and not the man, who was the head of the family; 
from her descent was reckoned, from her honors and inheri- 
tance came. In Egypt, at the most brilliant period of its 
history, woman sat upon the throne and held the office of 
priestess. Colleges were founded for women, and the medical 
profession belonged to them. Among the Greeks the intellec- 
tual women possessed absolute freedom, and taught the wise men 
of their day. The Romans made women their priestesses— 
as, indeed, did all pagan nations—and their civil laws for wives 
and mothers were most liberal. With the striking picture 
before us which Tacitus gives of the equal privileges of the 
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men and women of the Germanic nations, of their mutual love 
and confidence, and of the deep respect shown to the women 
by the men, one can scarcely believe that the woman question 
troubled that day. Biblical evidence corroborates that of history 
—it was the woman, and not the man, who first ate of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge.” * 

All of which we are expected to accept in proof of the 
position, that in early ages the condition of woman was more 
exalted and more desirable than her position as found at the 
present day. 

The one and only circumstance that saves the author of 
these assertions from appearing shockingly absurd is the modest 
hypothesis with which she has prefaced her remarks: “if I have 
read my history aright.” Of course everything to the point 
depends on that, and in the case at hand it happens to form 
but a very slender basis indeed. When she takes issue with 
Mr. Mill on the question of woman’s bondage in primitive times, 
our first impulse is to agree with her in her more than unequal con- 
test; but when we remember that her statements are not sustained 
by the history of the nations, we are at best reduced to silence. 

Her appeal to the “most brilliant period” of Egyptian 
history is bold, but very reckless. She certainly cannot look to 
Strabo for support, who tells us that before the Christian era 
the women of Egypt were cowed laborers and tillers of the 
earth. According to Grote, many of the gigantic tombs and 
palaces of Egypt were reared by female slaves, “the unbounded 
command of naked human strength.” As to the social condi- 
tion of Egypt in her “ brilliancy” we can affirm nothing. It is 
emphatically “the land of silence and mystery.” Whatever 
fragments we possess of its earlier customs and religions are 
but flimsy conjectures worried from the hidden secrets of 
crumbling hieroglyphics. Men of learning have spent their 
lives and genius in the silent valley of the Nile striving vainly 
to catch a glimpse of its mystic past; but the sands of ages 
have gathered over them, and the rigid Sphinx smiles above 
their beds—stony and for ever dumb. 

The writings attributed to Trismegistus and Hermes we 
know to be apocryphal. Manetho is present to us in nothing 
but unsatisfactory fragments. Herodotus alone remains, and 
he but chronicles the dissolution of the great Egyptian power 
when it paled before the ascendency of Greece and Rome. We 
are but too well acquainted with his deplorable description of 


* The Century Magazine. 
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woman’s condition in the period of which he writes. Perhaps 
no one has been more sanguine in handling this question than 
Professor Georg Ebers in his writings on the demotic docu- 
ments of Egypt,* but even he, while asserting that Egyptian 
legislation was at one period very favorable to women, in no 
place declares or intimates a social or political equality of sex. 

In the face of this we allow it to be quite perplexing why 
our attention should be directed to an Egyptian queen as an 
evidence of woman’s independence. The mere fact that such a 
custom has existed proves nothing of itself that could not 
equally be argued from a similar condition existing in Europe 
at present, when women find so much reason for complaint. 

Then again, it is scarcely necessary to go back so very far 
across the centuries in order to discover that colleges have 
been founded for women. If they had been founded by women 
for women, the reference might have had at least some signifi- 
cance; but since we, in our antagonism to woman’s advance- 
ment, still continue in the same commendable practice, why 
speak as though the statement were no longer true? 


MEDICINE OR WITCHCRAFT ? 


When and where, pray, did the medical profession belong to 
women? There is absolutely nothing in the history of medi- 
cine, from Celsus to Brown-Séquard, that will justify this state- 
ment. There were witches from time to time in all the ages 
who made use of certain drugs in connection with their supersti- 
tious mummeries, which is another and quite a different thing. 

Just what the writer has in mind when she speaks of the 
“absolute freedom” enjoyed by females among the early Greeks 
is difficult to perceive. As far back as any authentic records 
can take us (776 B. C.), “the wife was purchased by her hus- 
band from her parents, a custom which prevailed among the 
barbarous countries of Germany.” Her position in the family 
was, it is true, one of relative dignity in view of her frightful 
debauchery in succeeding epochs, but there is nothing whatever 
that will justify us in pretending that she was at any time 
considered man’s equal. 

That the Romans and other pagan nations made their wo- 
men priestesses is, unfortunately, true; but again, just why the 
female sex of our enlightened generation should point to that 
fact with a seeming show of pride, is quite amazing. 

Strabo tells us that before the advent of Christianity there 


* Deutsche Rundschau. 
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was a temple to Venus at Corinth so rich that it maintained 
one thousand courtesans sacred to its service. The grandest 
temple of the pagan world at Hierapolis was adapted to give 
an august semblance to insufferable infamy.* 

Rome, Tyre, Syria, and Asia Minor had each their temples 
and their “priestesses,” with all the abominations which that 
implied. We will not quote Baruch on the temple of Mylitta; 
nor St. Augustine on the Floral Temple of Rome; nor Minu- 
cius Felix, in his chapter beginning “ Tota impudicitia vocatur 
urbanitas.”~ Suffice it to add that from the temples scattered 
over all of heathendom there arose the universal sobbing and 
wailing of trampled womanhood, hooted at and laughed to 
scorn. “It was high time for the coming of Christianity,” says 
a recent apologist in this connection, “or hell!” 

THE TEUTONS AND THEIR WIVES. 

Tacitus does give us a striking picture of the social condi- 
tion in the German nations; but there is nothing in it that will 
warrant, however feebly, the interpretation which this writer 
has forced upon it. It must not be forgotten that there are 
special traits of these barbarous manners purposely embellished 
by him, a thing quite natural in a writer of his sentiments. 
He approached the subject filled with indignation at sight of 
the fearful corruptions existing at that time in Rome; and so 
we can readily observe whom he has in mind when he ironi- 
cally exclaims of the German tribes, “‘ There vice is not laughed 
at, and corruption is not called the fashion ’’—a forcible ex- 
pression which describes the age, and is the keynote to the 
secret joy with which Tacitus casts in the face of Rome the 
purer manners of the barbarians. When he describes the 
severity of the Germans with respect to marriage, it is ob- 
vious that their distinction between the order of superstition 
and the order of the family is very clearly defined. There is 
nothing left of the sanctum and providum, but only a jealous 
austerity in maintaining the lines of duty; and hence we are 
confronted with the spectacle of woman, instead of being rever- 
enced as a goddess, surrendered to the brutal vengeance of her 
husband when once suspected of being unfaithful. It would 
appear that the power of man over woman was not greatly 
limited by their customs when, for the offence mentioned, “ after 
having cut off her (his wife’s) hair, the husband drives her 
naked from his house in the presence of her relatives and beats 
her with rods ignominiously through the village.” 


* Lucian de dea Syra. 
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The punishment gives us an idea of the infamy which was 
attached to certain crimes among them, but it is not calculated 
to elicit either our respect or admiration. 

But probably the passage mostly in view, and we might add 
most sadly misinterpreted, is where Tacitus tells us, ‘‘ They go 
so far as to think that there is in women something holy and 
prophetical ; they do not despise their counsels, and they listen 
to their predictions.” 

If we attend to the words of the historian we shall see that 
it is far from his intention to extend his meaning here to do- 
mestic manners. His words clearly refer to the superstitions 
existing among them which made the people attribute to some 
women the prophetic character, just as it was attributed to the 
“priestess” of Ceres at Athens, or the Sibyls at Rome, or in 
our own day to clairvoyants, fortune-tellers, and gypsies. Noble 
appeals for our emulation, truly! 

Cesar, in his “ De Bello Gallico,” has something to tell us of 
these same Germans which Tacitus, for his purpose, conveniently 
overlooked. On the whole this appeal to heathen civilization 
for a prototype of the liberties which woman should enjoy in 
our own times is surely a rare expedient. If the New Woman 
will read, and read aright, the ancient historians on the subject, 
we fancy she will have vastly less to say about the “ liberties ”’ 
and “freedom” enjoyed by her ante-Christian sisters. 


DISTORTION OF THE ARGUMENT FROM SCRIPTURE. 


And now we come to that rare and extraordinary specimen 
of biblical exegesis with which we are so ingenuously furnished : 
“Tt was the woman, and not the man, who first ate of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge.” 

Surely a little learning is very dangerous. As if the crime 
of flagrant disobedience and moral infirmity to. withstand temp- 
tation could ever be worried into an argument for superiority 
of character! Our sad experience teaches us that Satan invari- 
ably makes his onslaughts on human nature wherever he finds 
it weakest, now as in the beginning. 

The order of creation, we suppose, argues nothing? Nor 
yet the fact that it was in Adam, and not in the woman, that 
human nature fell. “As by one man,” St. Paul says, “sin en- 
tered into the world, and by sin, death.” 

But perhaps the utter absurdity of this specimen of feminine 
polemic is most clearly shown by comparison, or rather contrast, 
with the sound common-sense appreciation of the question as 
maintained through all the ages by the Christian Church. 
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“ According to the Christian idea the husband and wife are 
two in one flesh. They are united by an intimate and mutual 
love in God, and should edify each other in peace, in fidelity, 
and mutual support. The husband is the head of the wife, whom 
he should love, esteem, and protect. The wife is, within the 
circle of her duties, at the side of the man, not subject to him 
as the child is subject to its father or as the slave to the mas- 
ter; but as the mother, side-by-side with the father, having, no 
less than he, sacred and imprescriptible rights. But as in every 
company or corporation it is necessary that some hold superior 
rank and authority that order and peace may prevail, so in 
that association of man and woman called marriage, in which 
the parties are bound one to the other, there must be a supe- 
rior while each according to rank has necessities, duties, and 
rights. The woman, thus raised above that condition of abso- 
lute subjection and low esteem which she occupies outside of 
Christendom, takes honorable and imposing rank by the side 
of her husband. Nevertheless, she is in certain respects sub- 
ject to his authority. She should, according to the Christian 
law, obey her husband, not as if in slavery, but freely in the 
same way that the church obeys Christ, her head. 

“A loving, pious, moral, interior, laborious life is the glory 
of woman” (Rev. L. A. Lambert). 

And the duties of the husband, on the other hand, are 

admirably epitomized from St. Paul by the same writer: ‘‘ But 
yet neither ts the man without the woman, nor the woman 
without the man, in the Lord. For as the woman is of the 
man, so also is the man by the woman: but all things of God’ 
(I. Cor. xi. 11, 12). Again: ‘ Husbands, love your wives, as Christ 
also loved the church, and delivered himself up for it. 
So also ought men to love their wives as their own bodies. 
He that loveth his wife loveth himself. For no man ever 
hateth his own flesh, but nourisheth it and cherisheth it, as 
also Christ doth the church. Because we are all members of 
his body, of his flesh, and of his bones. For this cause shall 
a man leave his father and mother: and shall cleave to his 
wife, and they shall be two in one flesh. . . . Nevertheless, 
let every one of you in particular love his wife as himself’” 
(Eph. v. 25-33). 

These are the doctrines which have stricken the bonds 
of heathen servitude from the trampled neck of woman and 
raised her to that lofty eminence which she now enjoys in 
the presence of the Church of Christ. The next step above 
and beyond that point is social disorder pure and simple. 
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But in all this we would not wish to be misinterpreted. 
We are not maintaining that the present is the best and only 
condition conceivabie for woman, or that there is nothing higher 
and nobler than that which she has yet attained and towards 
which she might profitably aspire. On the contrary, we believe 
there are many incidentals in which her domestic life might be 
improved and brought into fuller conformity with the Christian 
ideal. But we do say that it is becoming insufferably tiresome 
to have such superficial nonsense as the representative passage 
herein quoted on ‘Woman's Rights” and “ Woman’s Liber- 
ties” grinning inanely at us from the obtrusive type of nearly 
every magazine and newspaper that comes to hand. 

INDEFINITENESS OF PRESENT DEMANDS. 

It makes one uncomfortably mindful of that peculiar type 
of infantine anomaly that cries and cries incessantly, not 
because it has suffered any injury, or because it desires any- 
thing in particular, but since becoming tired of its rattle and 
finding time rather burdensome, it decides that it would be 
good form to have a cry, and so it sobs and screams and yells 
—refusing all the while to be comforted. 

For what do those women mean by “rights” and “ liber- 
ties’? They have not as yet agreed among themselves, nor 
have any, to our knowledge, attempted to define their limits. 
The words themselves have no fixed or determined meanings, 
whether we regard their etymologies or general acceptation 
among mankind. We suppose there are no two of their pres- 
ent advocates who would accept entirely any given definitions. 
What are called rights or liberties in one age or set of circum- 
stances would be called slavery in a new order of things. 

And yet it must be manifestly clear to all that they are 
used to no purpose whatever until we arrive at a clearly de- 
fined and accurate understanding of what the terms mean. 
Until then, like toy balloons in the hands of children, they 
stretch until they explode into empty nothingness, or contract 
into insignificance at the whim of those employing them. 

Our attention, for example, has been directed to the “ abso- 
lute freedom” enjoyed by Greek women. Now, the very con- 
cept of a social condition, however crude, implies some restraint 
on individual liberty; but this obviously can never co-exist with 
an ‘‘absolute freedom.” What, then, can this writer mean? 

If the expression be intended to convey a notion of ‘total 
lack of restraint either on person or action—and what else can 
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the words imply, twist them as we may?—it must at once be 
accepted as a nonentity, for while it may be thought that such 
conditions might be possible in the wilds of the savage jungles— 
de facto, in the present order of creation they never can exist. 

That women have “rights” quite as sacred and inalienable 
as men, no one in sound judgment will pretend to deny; but 
that many of the things which are now demanded are in all 
good prudence manifestly “wrongs” must be equally in evi- 
dence. There are, moreover, certain things which, technically 
considered, are unquestionably “rights,” but which it would be 
neither wise nor expedient for man or woman in the present 
time and circumstances to exercise—rights the vindication of 
which would adduce a positive injury to the community, as the 
community is here and now maintained. 


WOMAN’S TRUE DUTY AND PRIVILEGES. 


We contend, and we regret not without some opposition, 
that in the home and family are concentrated woman’s first 
and highest “rights.” “Let her learn first to govern her own 
house,” says St. Paul; and whatever else she may claim in 


common with man must be after her duty has been fully 
acquitted in this respect. For each sex, because it is a sex, 
has its own specific and peculiar appointments which cannot be 
delegated to the other, and which being abandoned by those 
to whose care Providence has entrusted them, must remain 
for ever unaccomplished. 

Say what we will, woman was created to be a wife and a 
mother; that is, after a special religious calling to the service 
of God, her highest destiny. To that destiny all her instincts 
are fashioned and directed; for it she has been endowed with 
transcendent virtues of endurance, patience, generous sympa- 
thies, and indomitable perseverance. 

To her belongs the special function of moulding the youth- 
ful mind, of scattering the seeds of virtue, love, reverence, and 
obedience among her children, that her sons may become up- 
right and loving husbands, and her daughters modest and affec- 
tionate wives, tender and judicious. mothers, careful and pru- 
dent housekeepers. This the best of men can never do, for 
the office demands the sympathetic touch with children, the 
strong maternal instinct which is peculiar to the female heart. 
And the instant woman neglects that duty, for the exercise of 
other occupations, howsoever virtuous, in the sight of all reflect- 
ing men and women she is false to the first and most sacred 
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principle of her existence—her life is a shameful lie. For 
women were not intended by the Creator to be men; they are 
needed not for that which men can do.as well as they, but 
for that which man cannot accomplish. 

Given, then, the faithful performance of this the grandest 
and most ennobling of woman’s work, unwavering fidelity and 
devotion to the home, a responsibility sacred and above all 
things else, there are surely none more willing and anxious 
than we to accord to her every legitimate right which is hers, 
every liberty that can in any way contribute to the sum of 
her personal happiness. And here we must content ourselves 
with a few words on what to us seems the most timely and 
important of these—woman’s undeniable right to a high and 
liberal education. 

DANGEROUS HALF-TRUTHS. 

There is nothing that requires greater care and vigilance 
than some of the phrases in common circulation on this much- 
discussed topic. Thus, all Noodledom delights in the say- 
ings: ‘The true theatre for a woman is the sick-chamber.” 
“Nothing is so honorable to woman as not to be spoken of 
at all.” There is just enough veracity in such truisms to make 
them dangerously misleading. For, as Sydney Smith very judi- 
ciously points out, while nothing certainly is so ornamental and 
delightful in woman as benevolent affections, yet all her life 
cannot be filled up with high and impassioned virtues. Some 
such feelings are of rare occurrence; all, thank God! of short 
duration, or the strongest natures would sink under their pres- 
sure. “A sense of distress and anguish,” says the same writer, 
“is an occasion where the finest qualities of the female mind 
may be displayed; but it is a monstrous exaggeration to tell 
women that they are born only for scenes of distress and an- 
guish. Nurse father, mother, sister, brother, if they want it; it 
would be a violation of the plainest duties to neglect them. 
But when we are talking of the common occupations of life, 
do not let us mistake the accidents for the occupations. When 
we are arguing how the twenty-three hours of the day are to 
be filled up, it is idle to tell us of those feelings and agitations 
above the level of common existence which may employ the 
remaining hour. Compassion and every other virtue are the 
great objects we all ought to have in view; but no man (and 
no woman) can fill up the twenty-four hours with acts of virtue. 
But one is a lawyer, and the other a ploughman, and the third 
a merchant; and then acts of goodness and intervals of com- 
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passion and fine feeling are scattered up and down the common 
occupations of life.” We know women are to be compassionate, 
but they cannot be compassionate from dawn to midnight ; and 
what would we have them do in the meanwhile? What can 
they do, indeed, if they have been brought up with nimble fin- 
gers and vacant understandings ? 

MISTAKEN TENDENCY OF EDUCATION. 

It is to be deeply regretted that our system of female edu- 
cation inclines rather to present accomplishment than to a solid 
discipline and training of the mind along the more serious 
avenues of thought. There is a tendency to embellish the hey- 
day of youth, that of its nature needs little to enhance it, and 
leaves the remainder of life without taste or relish. Music is, 
indeed, a beautiful accomplishment that diffuses its charms to 
others. Painting is alike generous and extends its pleasure to 
many. A woman who can sing well may move and win the 
hearts of many friends by the exercise of her talent; but these 
things after all constitute but a short-lived blaze which pres- 
ently goes out. A woman of accomplishments may entertain 
for an hour with great brilliancy; but a woman of ideas is an 
abiding source of exhilaration and joy. 

It has been said that a woman must either talk wisely or 
look well; and certainly a human being, whether man or woman, 
must be prepared to endure a very cold civility who has neither 
the charm of youth nor the wisdom of years. No mother, no 
woman, who has passed the meridian of life can hope for much 
solace from mere accomplishments; they are simply exponents 
of youthful vivacity, and survive their usefulness when youth 
itself has passed away. 

What is really needed are resources that will endure as long 
as life endures, habits of mind that will render adversity and 
sickness tolerable, and solitude, if not a pleasure, at least not 
unbearable; a mental training that will ease the cares of 
maternity, render age venerable, and death less terrible. 

In this we would not have the lighter graces neglected, but 
we would wish them subordinated to, or shall we rather say 
harmonized with, a solid intellectual instruction, a moral and 
religious culture. And, therefore, instead of having a woman's 
understanding go out in paint, or dissolve away in musical 
vibrations, it should be primarily directed to that deeper knowl- 
edge that diffuses equally over a whole existence, better loved 
as it is longer felt. 
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In conclusion it must be fairly confessed that women have 
suffered many wrongs through the selfishness and tyranny of 
men. But it must be admitted, on the other hand, that men 
have borne their share of sorrow also from the follies and 
caprices of women. There is much wrong on both sides, some 
necessary, a great deal needless. Neither men nor women are 
as good as they might or should be. 

And since the present advocates.of woman’s rights insist 
that in intellect woman is man’s equal, while in will power his 
superior, it is hardly fair to charge him alone with all that is 
wrong or painful in her condition. Much of it, we fear, can be 
traced to her own execution, and we dare to maintain that the 
solution of the question is to be found, not so much in a direct 
attempt at even a relative equalizing of forces as in the rever- 
ence which should be borne by woman to her own sex. 

TRUE GENTLEMANLINESS. 

In one of the charming essays of “Elia,” written by Charles 
Lamb, we are presented to the author’s friend and preceptor, 
Joseph Paice.* Paice was acknowledged to be the finest gen- 
tleman of his time. Lamb tells us he was the only pattern of 
consistent gallantry he ever met with. He had not ome system 
of attention to females in the drawing-room, and another in the 
shop or at the counter. It is not meant that he made no dis- 
tinction. But he never lost sight of sex or overlooked it in the 
casualties of a disadvantageous situation. He was seen on one 
occasion with hat in hand smiling on a poor servant girl, while 
she was inquiring the way to some street, in such a posture of 
unforced civility as neither to embarrass her in the acceptance, 
nor himself in the offer of it. He was never married, but in 
youth he paid his addresses to the beautiful Miss Winstanley, 
who, dying in the early days of their courtship, confirmed in 
him the resolution of perpetual bachelorhood. It was during 
their short acquaintanceship that he had been one day treating 
the lady with a profusion of civil speeches—the common gallan- 
tries—to which kind of thing she had hitherto manifested no re- 
pugnance; but in this instance with no effect. He could not 
obtain from her any kind of acknowledgment in return. She 
rather seemed to resent his compliments. And yet he could 
not set it down to caprice, for the lady had always shown her- | 
self superior to trifling. 

When he ventured the following day, finding her a little 
better humored, -to expostulate with her on her coldness of 


* The author’s language in the main is here preserved. 
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yesterday, she confessed, with her usual frankness, that she had 
no sort of dislike to his attentions, that she could even endure 
some high-flown compliments; but, a little before he had en- 
tered her presence, she had overheard him by accident, in rather 
rough language, rating a young woman who had not brought 
home his cravats quite at the appointed time, and she reasoned 
this wise : 

“As I am Julia Winstanley, and a young lady called beau- 
tiful and known to be of fortune, I can have my choice of the 
finest speeches from the lips of this very fine gentleman; but 
if I had been poor Mary So-and-So (naming the milliner), and 
had failed of bringing home the cravats at the appointed hour 
—though perhaps I had remained up half the night to finish 
them—what sort of compliments should I have received then? 
And my woman’s pride flew to my assistance; and I thought, 
that if it were only to do me honor, a female like myself might 
have received handsomer usage; and I was determined not to 
accept any fine speeches to the compromise of that sex the 
belonging to which was after all my strongest claim and title 
to them.” 

It was to this seasonable rebuke that Lamb was wont to 
attribute that uncommon strain of courtesy which through life 
regulated the actions and behavior of his friend towards all 
womanhood. And we can well wish, with the gifted essayist, 
that the whole female world would entertain the same notion 
of these things that Miss Winstanley expressed. Then, perhaps, 
we should see something of the spirit of consistent gallantry, 
and no longer witness the anomaly of the same man—a pattern 
of true politeness to a wife, of unwonted rudeness to a sister ; 
the idolater of a female friend, the despiser of his no less fe- 
male aunt, or angular—but still female—maiden cousin. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


BY W. B. McCORMICK. 

S ITHIN the last twenty years there has undoubt- 

edly been a change in the public attitude in 

America toward every form of art. The grow- 

ing wealth of the country, the increase in the 

class who have leisure to read, together with 

the active interest taken by women in music, architecture, and 

painting, have aided materially—advancing not only these, but 

many other branches of art. In this general advance toward a 

high rank in the world of art no department has moved for- 

ward with such rapid strides as that of literature. And yet, 

strange to say, it meets with but very poor encouragement from 

the American public. Can we honestly reply to a question 

as to our knowledge of our very recent writers and say that we 

know them? It is always and ever the same answer—a nega- 

tive, which by implication admits we have lost a part of our 

birthright ; a negative containing in its recurring refrain the 
note of a people’s ingratitude. 

A physician would be of little worth who, after diagnosing 
an ailment, could not furnish a means of curing it. What is 
our national malady? Whenever an appeal is made that 
a part of our day be devoted to other than what we call 
“practical”? work, immediately comes the answer, “ We have 
no time.”” In describing us, Herbert Spencer changed a word 
in a well-known line of Froissart’s, making it read: “ We take 
our pleasures hurriedly.” It is true. We are a busy people, 
having little time -for politics, literature, and art. We are mis- 
governed, as a result of our indifference; we read columns of 
social and political scandal in the newspapers, while good books 
stand unused on our shelves; we take no pride in the election 
of an American artist to membership in the Royal Academy; 
buildings are erected in defiance of every law of architectural 
beauty; and our streets and parks are defaced with hideous 
Statuary. Sitting at home in slippered ease, we cry out loudly 
against these evils, yet when a demand is made for personal 
activity to change all this invariably we hear the reply: “We 
have no time.” 
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The excuse is good for really busy people. It is not reason- 
able to expect that, at the end of a day when brain and body 
are fatigued, any man or woman should make the acquaintance 
of McMaster or Justin Winsor; Archbishop Hughes or Dr. 
McCosh; and writers like Emerson and Thoreau. Our hopes 
lie in the saving grace of the American book of’ travel, the 
American short story, and the American novel. They must be 
as primers to lead us on—to introduce us to higher flights 
among our historians, theologians, and philosophers. 


OUR NATIONAL PECULIARITIES. 


Let us compare two books of this kind—one written by an 
Englishman and one by an American. The former, standing 
before a cathedral in Southern Europe, for example, would read 
in his Murray all the details concerning the antiquity of the 
building, its various dimensions, the names of the architects, 
and the value of the stained-glass windows as specimens of 
that branch of art. These figures and many others equally un- 
interesting would be jotted down in a note-book to be subse- 
quently strung together (a veritable skeleton of facts) and 
published as a book of travels; the only results of personal 
observation it would contain being complaints over the diff- 
culty of getting something good to eat and the exorbitant 
price of Bass’s ale. Our compatriot, in a similar position, 
realizing the all-embracing truth that “one touch of nature 
makes a whole world kin,” would be more likely to call his 
reader’s attention to the picturesque old beggar at the cathe- 
dral door than to the length of the nave; some “ flower in 
the crannied wall” than to a rose-window; or to the doves 
circling about the lofty campanile than to the width of the 
transept. 

A CROWD OF AMERICAN CLASSICS. 


After Washington Irving, who stands head and shoulders 
above all descriptive writers of this class, Charles Dudley War- 
ner may be easily ranked next. We may follow him across 
the Atlantic through Europe, in his Saunterings, enjoying the 
delightful quality of his humor. J/y Winter on the Nile and In 
the Levant, from the same source, have, together with excellent 
descriptions of the countries visited, that personal note which 
is so eminent a part of this writer’s charm. The Pennels have 
journeyed much; and through the wife’s qualities as a writer 
and the husband’s pen-and-ink drawings we may gain many 
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new insights into the character and life of town and country 
abroad. It will be long before the tempest of criticism aroused 
by the description of their walking-tour in Scotland, published 
under the title of A Journey in the Hebrides, is forgotten either 
by the reading public or by William Black. William Winter's 
books are surely American classics. One has lost much who 
has failed to read his Shakspeare’s England, Gray Days and Gold, 
and Old Shrines and Ivy, in the latter of which he takes us not 
only through England but also to Scotland and France. Stod- 
dard’s Red-Letter Days Abroad and Aldrich’s From Ponkapog to 
Pesth are books that may be read repeatedly with much enjoy- 
ment. Howells’s Italian Journeys and Venetian Life; Hopkinson 
Smith’s Well-Worn Roads and White Umbrella in Mextco—repre- 
sentative of the foreign aspect from an artist’s point of view— 
are a few books that any of us should be ashamed to confess 
we had not read. Stoddard’s Spanish Cities, The Spanish Vistas 
of George Parsons Lathrop, and a collection of essays on An- 
dalusian life and customs by John Hay, called Castilian Days, 
are also admirable descriptive works. 


CHANGING FASHIONS IN LITERATURE. 


Some one has found in our preference for comedy over our 
fathers’ love of tragedy a reason to believe we are a sadder if 
not a wiser generation than they. Nothing reflects this taste 
more clearly than the modern short story. Whether it be a 
volume of French or English tales, or a collection such as 
Sullivan’s Day and Night Stories or Stimson’s Sentimental Calen- 
dar, the effect is likely to be the same. Whatever may be said 
of our other forms of literature, no one disputes for a moment 
the superiority of the American short story. Formerly we 
looked to France for these. Our numerous magazines have 
produced a corps of writers of this class that no country can 
equal. 

Since, in his “ Roundabout Papers,” Thackeray wrote of a 
certain Lazy, Idle Boy, praising novels in his kindly fashion, 
we hear few such diatribes against this form of reading as we 
were formerly compelled to listen to. The eminent astronomer, 
Sir John Herschel, regarded them as one of the greatest en- 
gines of modern civilization; and undoubtedly, if we are to 
class such books as Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin, Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward, or Walter Besant’s A// Sorts and Conditions 
of Men as novels, we may clearly see how in an agree- 
able fashion a great ethical force may be exerted among 
VOL, LXIII.—40 
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a class to whom a series of lectures neither appeals nor 
reaches. 

Of novels written by Americans describing life abroad I must 
omit describing such books as B. W. Howard’s Gwenn, or Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy’s But Yet a Woman, and confine myself to 
alluding to one man who has written stories wherein the scenes 
are laid in almost every country in Europe, in India and Ara- 
bia—Francis -Marion Crawford. Above all things this author 
has the faculty of filling his books with what we call local 
color. 


SOUTH AND WEST COMING TO THE FRCNT. 


From North, South, East, and West now come a troop of 
writers who are making the history of American literature, 
giving us either in the short story or the novel phases of life 
and delineations of character—a very flood of books and read- 
ing. Let us in the pages of these books, beginning in the 
Ohio Valley, travel through our country, needing neither dark- 
ened room, nor stereoscopic views, nor lecturer’s wand. Of the 
Blue Grass State we have James Lane Allen’s Kentucky Stories 
and With Flute and Violin; Edward Eggleston’s Rory and The 
Circuit Rider ; touch the land of the Buckeyes, and the dialect 
poet, Miss Woolson, in Castle Nowhere has given us a few 
more descriptions of this section, and of the country of the 
Great Lakes northward from Detroit—a section in which she 
has laid the opening scene of her novel Anne, and where the 
action of the greater part of /upiter Lights also takes place. The 
Great West may be taken in bulk. Of life as it was in the 
days of the stage-coach and the “forty-niner” Mark Twain’s 
Roughing It and Bret Harte’s earlier stories are eminently capable 
of giving us views of the interior. The latter has not over- 
looked the San Francisco of the past and present, and for 
Lower California, together with Harte’s Crusade of the Excel- 
stor we have that marine classic, Richard Henry Dana’s 7wo 
Years before the Mast. Of the West of our day—the country 
of the “ Oklahoma boomers,” Indian agents, and hot springs— 
nothing gives us a better idea than what Richard Harding Davis 
saw of it From a Car Window. One who has never been in 
Texas may get an excellent impression of the country in the 
little-known sketches of Howard Seely called A Lone Star Bo- 
Peep. Of New Orleans and the country adjacent to the mouth 
of the Mississippi George W. Cable, in his Creole Days and 
Dr. Sevier, has given us glimpses of a people who find in him 
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their only fitting historian. Grace King, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
and Lafcadio Hearn are among the writers the scenes of whose 
short stories are laid in various parts of the South, and who 
are representative of the awakening of that section to a new 
interest in literature. Of the peninsula of Florida and the At- 
lantic coast as far north as Charleston we have the short stories 
and two novels of the late Constance Fenimore Woolson. In 
East Angels, as in Rodman the Keeper and Horace Chase, is that 
note of renunciation so notable a characteristic of not only 
these stories, but of the many published in the magazine where- 
in the scenes are laid abroad. We have in the works of Charles 
Egbert Craddock portrayals of character in the mountain regions 
of the Carolinas and Tennessee, and word-pictures of the scen- 
ery of that country that have no equals in our language. In 
our admiration for Dickens’s characters we are apt to over- 
look his rank as a painter in words. But even his descriptions 
pale beside Miss Murfree’s images in The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountain and In the Stranger People’s Country, of a coun- 
try through which Warner rode on horseback. 

Joel Chandler Harris tells us of Ole Virginia; Mrs. Burnett 
describes Washington life in Through One Administration ; and 
the country between that city and New York has of a surety 
not been neglected. Above all, Charles Dudley Warner’s A 
Journey in the Little World isa picture of modern life in New 
York that stands unrivalled. 

It would be easy to go on enumerating other good writers 
in the same field, but many of these are so well known that it 
is superfluous to include them. 


NO RELISH FOR BOHEMIANISM. 


Our nation is largely composed of natives, or descendants of 
natives, of many lands. But the leaven of simplicity and re- 
spectability, always so pronounced in the biographies of those 
who made our history—this leaven even yet leaveneth the 
whole mass, and the American people insist upon this: that 
these two characteristics must be very prominent in the nature 
of any man who wishes to gain a place in the country’s estima- 
tion. It is a pleasure to dwell on the fact of our having so 
few examples of Bohemianism among our literary men. Their 
jaunts into that delightful country have been of the briefest 
duration, and most often when their salad days were very green 
indeed. I can think of but two writers whose erratic footsteps 
led them through the pleasant paths of Bohemia into the valley 
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of the shadow beyond, and these are Edgar Allan Poe and 
Nathaniel Parker Willis. The Puritan spirit is a notable part 
of the make-up of our writers, and though lack of recognition 
seems one of the penalties of authorship, our literary men 
appear to have suffered less in this respect than those of other 
nations. Most of them have won honors from other sources, 
either as representatives to foreign courts, as in the case of 
Washington Irving and John Hay to Spain; Motley and Lowell 
to St. James; Alden to Rome; and Lew Wallace to Turkey; 
as painters, in the case of William Hamilton Gibson and C. P. 
Cranch; or those two remarkable end-of-the-century men, the 
banker-poet, E. C. Stedman, and the engineer-painter-novelist, 
F. Hopkinson Smith. 


AMERICANS A RELIGIOUS PEOPLE. 


Stevenson makes one of his characters say, “ A dinner differs 
from life inasmuch as the sweets come at the end.” This plea 
endeavors to resemble a dinner in keeping the best of it for a 
final appeal. And by this I mean the attitude of our writers, 
not only to religion in general but more particularly to our 
faith—the faith of the Roman Catholic Church. It is a phase 
I love to dwell upon, for in our devotion to European litera- 
ture we have found many things—chance words and phrases—to 
alarm and disquiet us. Outwardly, religion is a prominent 
feature in English life and on the Continent. But in the hearts 
of the people dwells no such reverence as we in America have 
for the church and the clergy. In a novel of that hysterical 
writer, Marie Corelli, there is a line that reads: “An honest 
priest ; fancy an honest priest!” It is not too bold a statement 
to say this represents the European attitude. To Ibsen clergy- 
men are nothing higher than exponents of conventional moral- 
ity; Thackeray gives us side by side, in Henry Esmond, Father 
Holt and the Rev. Thomas Tusher—two characters in which 
we can find little to admire; and in Zhe Newcomes the Rev. 
Edward Honeyman is another pen-picture of a minister calcu- 
lated to antagonize us toward church and churchman. In his 
masterful A/ton Locke Kingsley says: “The private soldier, 
the man-servant, and the Jesuit are three forms of mental 
suicide I cannot understand.” In America the private soldier 
and the man-servant*are not so common as abroad, and bear an 
inconsequential part in our social system; but no matter what 
his religion, the American regards the Jesuit father as one of 
the highest types of citizens. And well he may, for in the 
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history of our country they occupy a place in which no other 
class of men can furnish a parallel. 

The spirit of the cross has stolen into the heart of our 
literature, ennobling and beautifying it in the sight of God and 
man. If one reads the coarse production attributed to Swift, 
at and the Pope, and then contrasts this with the refinement of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s A» Visit to a Certain Old Gentleman, it 
will be hardly necessary to give additional illustrations. Bret 
Harte’s priests are lovable characters; Warner speaks affection- 
ately of the Catholic monks in his Jn the Levant ; Bunner in The 
Midge gives a brief but admirable description of the type of 
priest dwellers in large cities know and revere; and in the whole 
range of our literature the same spirit of tolerance and fairness 
is shown that should make us love to turn its pages. 


OLD LITERATURE AND YOUNG. 


Of “the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome”’ the most lasting monuments are their architecture and 
literature. The literatures of these two countries must neces- 
sarily rank first, and undoubtedly are of the highest importance 
for this reason. To travel to Rome and the Hellenic shore 
is only the privilege of the few, and no illustrations or repro- 
ductions can adequately represent the ruined Colosseum of the 
Eternal City or the beauty of the Acropolis on the Athenian 
hills; whereas for an inconsiderable sum one may purchase a 
copy of Cesar or Plato, and instantly “out of my country and 
myself I go” to the birth-place of the arts of the Western 
world. Although these men will be immortal, doubtless in 
their time those who loved and read them were but few. It 
must be a comforting thought to that faithful band of followers, 
in the shades, to know that two thousand years after their time 
the Antigone of Sophocles still has the power to move men’s 
hearts and the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius no less now 
than then holds its empire in men’s minds. It is so very young 
this literature of ours—for it is scarcely fifty years since 
Washington Irving won the title of the Father of it—yet it 
contains much to be admired. 
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PILGRIMAGE CHURCHES IN THE TYROL. 


BY CHARLOTTE H. COURSEN. 


‘* Far from the world and its commotion 
The spirit flies, for deep devotion, 
To upland forests, still and fair, 
Not lured by mystic beauty only : 
Soul’s peace is in the forest lonely, 
For God seems nearer to us there.” 


HE Tyrol abounds in romantic old shrines 
frequented by multitudes of pilgrims. It is not 
in guide-books that we must look for their true 
characteristics. These are shown in the native 

literature ; sketches by Ignaz V. Zingerle, Hein- 
rich Noé, and others; and religious works such as that exquis- 
ite little book, Stilleben im Herzen Jesu, by Franz Hattler. 
Friedrich Leutner speaks of an old book, now quite out of date 
—a woodland prayer-book named Sz/va Gratiarum, and intended 
for use in the various pilgrimage churches. 

Some of the churches are on sites so ancient that Etruscan 
votive offerings have been unearthec! there, antedating by no 
one knows how many centuries the Christian votive offerings 
which have hung for ages in the buildings above their resting 
place. 

We can for the present select only a very few from the 
many points of interest. Of them all one of the most note- 
worthy is the ancient chapel-monastery of St. Romedius, in the 
Nous Valley, South Tyrol. It is situated on an eminence in a 
wild rocky gorge, and is especially interesting to art students 
as combining all the various styles of Christian architecture 
which have been in vogue since the beginning of the fifth 
century. 

CALVARIENBERG. 

But we will limit ourselves to several pilgrimage churches in 
North Tyrol, not very far from Innsbriick, and lying along the 
Inn Valley. And first of all we will choose one of extremely 
modest dimensions and fame, because it is accessible to almost 
every one, and at the same time offers perfect solitude, with 
grand beauty and natural contrast of scenery. Zirl is a 
picturesque village on the Arlberg Railway, about nine miles 
west of Innsbriick. Just north of the village there nestles 
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against the gray, frowning Solstein a green hill, Calvarienberg, 
crowned with a pretty little church painted in bright colors. 
The road winds up to it by an easy ascent, and is marked by 
little chapel stations. As we mount, the broad, level valley 





ZIRL—FRAGENSTEIN CASTLE. 


opens out more fully to our gaze, and the air freshens, while 
a feeling of deep peace comes over us. We pause on the 
breezy hillside at one of the pink chapels, painted blue within, 
and we read, amid the solemn stillness: 


“Even Thou didst know the pain of parting,” 


“If but ¢kzs cup might pass from me!” 

The gaily-colored little church rests on the bright green 
grass spangled, when we saw it, with smiling alpine flowers. 
The green valley, with its undulating ring of mountains, lies 
spread out below, while just behind the church the bare lime- 
stone rocks tower thousands of feet above us, and at our very 
feet there yawns a barren, cruel chasm, the Zirl Gorge. 


OUR LADY OF THE LARCHES. 


The Bavarian Alps extending eastward from — Innsbriick 
shelter at one point what might be called a pilgrimage forest, 
the Guadenwald (Forest of Grace), accessible by carriage from 
the town of Hall, which is on the Brenner Railway about six 
and a half miles east of Innsbriick. The designation “of 
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Grace” has not a religious significance, as we might suppose, 
but is a relic of feudal service. For two or three hours we 
drove through fragrant woods and past luxuriant green uplands 
which stretch just below the rocky summits of the gray 
Bavarian Alps. These peaks are broken into clear-cut, sinuous 
lines looking like a stupendous cockscomb—or Kamm, as it is 
called—and forming a severe background to the superb vistas 
that open out from time to time, or the wide-spread views of 
the Inn Valley and the southern range of ‘mountains. Our 
chief goal was the chapel or tiny Church of Our Dear Lady of 
the Larches. Having obtained the necessary key, a huge one, 
at the mountain village of Lerfens, we drove on expectantly 
and found this Church of the Larches in a most lovely spot, 
half encircled by larch-trees, against a dense background of 
mountain and forest. We felt shut out from all the confusion 
of earth, and yet, as we leaned on the low wall of the en- 
closure, we looked out over sunny meadows which lifted our 
thoughts from the sombre shade. Two pilgrims entered just as 
we approached, so we did not need our key. They became 


CHURCH OF OUR LaDy OF THE LARCHES, GUADENWALD. ==; 
immediately absorbed in prayer, and there was no sound to 
break the stillness. 

A HOME OF PATRIOTISM AND PIETY. 


Passing onward we had a grand view across the valley 
where the pilgrimage Church of Judenstein stands out in bold 
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relief on the mountain side. Our next stopping-place was 
the tiny village of St. Martin, where the church from which 
it is named stands on a grassy, shaded hill; brilliant white, 
with red Oriental tower, against a background of gray moun- 
tain peaks. An Augustinian convent (suppressed by Joseph 
II.) was connected with this church in the year 1500. Many 
visitors will, doubtless, share the pleasant surprise felt by us 
on finding this bright interior adorned with delicate frescoes, 
painted in the palmy days of the convent by a priest of noble 
birth. Not far from here is the old home of Joseph Spech- 
bacher, the famous comrade-in-arms of Andreas Hofer. A 
full-length portrait of the hero adorns the facade of the house. 
Some more pretty woodland churches we passed, and in the 
little village of St. Michael we alighted and tried to open the 
church door, but it was locked. Every grave in the church- 
yard was covered with sweet pinks blooming among the 
old iron crosses and quaint decorations. The churchyard 
wall bordered directly upon smiling fields where women 
were at work. By the way, a favorite saint on these hills, and 
one often depicted at the roadside shrines, is Nothburga, the 
peasant girl, a patron saint of manual labor. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE HAPSBURGS. 


A spot even more attractive is that where stands the won- 
derful woodland Church of St. George. Not far from Schwatz, 
an old town near the Brenner Railway, and about twenty miles 
north-east of Innsbriick, a road leads up to Castle Tratzberg, 
which stands on a spur of the Bavarian Alps, in full view from 
the valley below. This castle is in itself worth a visit for the 
sake of its wood-work, and its unique Hapsburg Room, the 
walls of which are covered with bright frescoes of this illustrious 
family—figures about a foot high, enclosed in small groups by 
graceful scroll-work. Hundreds of feet above the castle, and al- 
most hidden in its mountain nest, stands the Church of St. George, 
to which there is only a foot-path. We mounted by this easy 
ascent for two hours through a balmy forest, reaching at last 
the religious stations which mark the near approach to the final 
destination, and suddenly, through an opening in the forest, 
there burst upon our sight the imposing white structure with 
Romanesque tower and red roof, perched, amid surrounding 
mountain tops, on a precipitous rock, Georgenberg, about three 
hundred and fifty feet in height. To reach it we crossed a 
great ravine over which runs a roofed wooden bridge one hun- 
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dred and sixty feet long, built upon massive supports of wood 
and iron. The impression on arriving at St. Georgenberg is one 
of intense solemnity and grandeur. The outside world has 
ceased to exist. We realize how some German poet could sing: 


“T only know that earth’s confusion 
Since then is like a vanished dream, 
And holy, happy thoughts unspoken 
Enshrined within my spirit seem.” 


Peeping out from a wooded hill just above the Church of 
St. George stands the older and smaller Church of Our Dear 
Lady under the Linden, and still further up, in the mountain 





ST. GEORGENBERG. 


side, yawns the cavern where dwelt St. Rathold, who founded 
this community in the ninth century. 

The feeling of awful solitude is softened by contact with 
the few people who live or tarry here. Some very sweet- 
looking women bowed to us as they sat on a bench by the 
courtyard wall embroidering and looking out over the everlast- 
ing hills) They had come. here for repose of mind or body, or 
perhaps to accomplish some religious vow. 

Food and shelter are provided for pilgrims in the “ guest- 
house” adjoining the church. Here, in a small dining-room 
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adorned with old engravings and paintings, we were served 
with a hearty repast of soup, meat, and wine, which refreshed 
us while we gazed, spell-bound, at the scene without. 

The interior of the church is handsomely decorated by 
artists of the present century. As we entered some pilgrims 
were engaged in a responsive prayer, and an old countess had 
lighted two long tapers at a side altar, intending to pray until 
they had burned out. 


A DELIGHTFUL LEGEND. 


The disciples of St. Rathold built upon this same rock a 
Benedictine monastery. Originally they wished to build it in 
the valley below, but the legend relates that a spell was cast 











IGLS, NEAR INNSBRUCK. 


over its construction there. The workmen employed were con- 
stantly wounded by their tools, and at last it was observed 
that the blood-stained shavings were carried away by white 
doves. The doves were followed, and lo! upon the great rock 
of St. George the plan of nave and choir, of cells and refec- 
torium, had been traced with these very shavings. The action 
thus indicated was adopted, and in this way arose the Church 
of Our Dear Lady under the Linden. 

In Karl Domanig’s poetical drama, “ The Abbot of Viecht,” 
the prior—who tells this story—gives it a beautiful application 
by saying: 
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“From this, my brethren, comes the moral: if 
The good Lord visit us with pain or sorrow, 
Let us accept the lesson and—duzld higher.” 


It seems to have been destined, however, that the monas- 
tery should prosper in the vad/ey after all; for in 1705 both 
church and monastery were burned for the fourth time. The 
Church under the Linden was rebuilt as it now stands, and in 
1736 the larger church, that of St. George, was erected; but 
the monastery was rebuilt in the valley, near Schwatz, where 
it was long known as the Benedictine Monastery of Viecht, 
before it was secularized and put to its present use of a 
school. 

Much nearer Innsbriick is the pilgrimage Church of Heilig 
Wasser, a small white building with red cupola, which can be 
seen from the valley, resting two thousand feet above, against 
a forest background, on the southern foot-hills. Here also is a 
comfortable ‘“ guest-house”’ where pilgrims may find shelter for 
days or hours, as the case may be. Heilig Wasser is reached 
inan hour by a beautiful woodland path leading from Igls, 
which is a mountain resort gloriously situated within about 
two hours’ drive from Innsbriick. 

No one can fail to carry away from such wanderings as 
these a feeling of contentment which endures. Often, when 
we are worn with the turmoil of the world, our thoughts 
revert to them again, and we feel the satisfaction of knowing 
what rest and peace really are, and where they may be found, 
together with renewed mental and moral strength which stimu- 
lates us to fresh action in the busy world. 








" BEATI MISERICORDES. 


BY FRANCIS W. GREY. 


PP esy WHO showeth mercy, mercy shall he gain 

~~ Perfect and plenteous in his time of need; 
He that hath pity shall be blest indeed, 
And from the Fount of Pity shall obtain 

Endless compassion: surely not in vain 

The poor forgiveness He hath made the meed 

Whereby He shall forgive us, when we plead 

To Him for pardon. In thine hour of pain 

The mercy thou hast given He will give 

In fullest measure, mercy all His own; 

And He, the Lord of Love, in Whom we live, 

To Whom belongeth mercy, Who alone 

Hath pardon as His sole prerogative, 

Shall show to thee the mercy thou hast shown. 
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WHERE THE TURF FIRES BURN. 
BY DOROTHY GRESHAM. 


WO letters lie before me demanding an immedi- 
ate answer. I have taken a week to make up 
my mind as to what I shall say, and now there 
is only one hour before the post goes out and 
I must decide to-day. One letter is from a 

dear aunt who wants me to spend the winter with her at the 
Ponce de Leon, St. Augustine. The attraction is great; this 
‘ wonderful Moorish hotel, its exquisite halls and stairways, and 
Florida, with its flowers and sunshine, are irresistible. I feel I 
must go. Then, on the other hand, here is the second epistle 
tantalizingly enchanting. Nell, my cousin, my life-long friend, 
a bride of a year, calls me across the water to see her in her 
old house among the mountains, on the green shores of Erin. 
How I wish I could be Boyle Roche’s bird, and be in both 
places at the same time! I think, and think; time goes, and 
at last I begin to write. St. Augustine is fair; but Ireland, its 
tales and histories, Lever and Lover, whom I have read and 
laughed over, come up before me; Nell’s blue, wistful eyes 
beckon me to her clearer still; and I finish my notes. Aunt 
Charlotte’s is four pages, loving, apologetic, refusing; Nell’s a 
few lines: “I shall leave for Dungar next week; expect a 
wire from Queenstown.” I take them to my mother; she has 
left the decision to myself, and now she approves. The letters 
are posted and I go on my way rejoicing and preparing. 

It seems but a day later when they all see me on board a 
Cunard steamer. Father has some friends going to the Riviera 
for the winter, and they take me in charge. It is my first trip 
on the ocean, and for a girl but six months from the school- 
room it is perfect bliss. How I enjoy everything! and it seems 
no time before the spires of Queenstown Cathedral, far up on 
the hill, loom above the water. 

It is in the early September morning, and my heart goes 
upwards with a glad cry, for I am in a Catholic country. The 
cross is the first view I had of “Faithful Ireland”; it shines 
out over the harbor gloriously suggestive of the trials and vic- 
tories of those brave children of St. Patrick. The bay is full of 
life ruddy with the morning sun, the houses rise tier upon tier, 
crowned far above by the cathedral towers. I am put off on 
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the tender and find myself on Irish soil; soft and mellifluous 
fall on my ear that never-to-be-forgotten brogue. Every one 
looks so bright and friendly that I feel as if I knew them all. 
We take the boat for Cork, and the trip up the Lee is charm. 
ing. It is one uninterrupted scene of natural beauties; fine 
woods in their autumn tints grow down to the water’s side. 
Slowly we steal into the “ beautiful citie,” with its bells of 
Shandon and its historic landmarks. Very handsome it looks 
running up the sides of a great hill backed by luxuriant woods. 

We leave it behind and come on Blarney Castle, standing 
in the midst of an open field; a little chattering brook wan- 
ders at its base and some cows stand idly beneath its walls. 

This is all I see as the train tears past on our way to Ire- 
land’s premier county, golden-veined Tipperary. Through the 
long day we flash past streams, woods, castle, tower, and man- 
sion. It is like one verdant garden, such green fields as my 
eyes have never feasted on before. Our bleak American 
fences are here replaced by picturesque stone walls covered by 
moss with firs or bushes growing on the top. I never tire of 
looking, it is all so new and lovely. We have a short stay 
at Limerick, the city of the “broken treaty,” and I think 
of “the women who fought before the men,” and “the men 
who were a match for ten,” and of brave, noble Sarsfield. 

The sun is preparing for slumber, and I begin to think of 
Nell awaiting me at the end of the journey, and how she will 
look. The hour of our meeting is at hand, and after some 
panting and wobbling over a rough, hilly road, the train pulls 
up slowly and I jump out. It is a little wayside station, clean 
and fresh; a pretty garden a mass of bloom, and walls smoth- 
ered in rollicking scarlet runners, are the first things I see. 
The porter comes and tugs out my trunks. I look around in 
vain for Nell; it is growing dark and I get a little anxious, 
The porter asks if I do not expect some one, and I reply by 
inquiring if the Dungar carriage is not waiting. He goes to 
see, but returns with a disappointing negative. am like Imo- 
gen, “past hope and in despair,” and the good-natured fellow 
brings me to the station-master and we hold a council of war. 

In the office, sending off some flowers, is a lady, bright, 
winsome, matronly. She hears our discussion and that I tele- 
graphed Mrs. Fortescue I would arrive by this train. Then I 
learn, to my dismay, my wire came but a short time before my- 
self, and that the messenger has just started on his seven miles 
to Dungar. If my expressive countenance shows all that I 
feel, I must look very mournful, for as I raise my eyes from 
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solving problems on the floor they fall on a sweet, womanly 
face smiling kindly at me. A figure advances, a soft hand is 
laid on my shoulder, gray eyes look pleasantly into my trou- 
bled ones, and a rich, musical voice says: ‘“ You cannot be 
Dorothy, whom we are all expecting from New York? Mrs. 
Fortescue came over with the news yesterday that you had 
consented to come.’ My face changes like a flash from grave 
to gay, a light breaks through the darkness. “ You will come 
with me to Dungar, dear; I pass the gates and we can start 
at once.” The station-master looks almost as pleased as I, and 
we go out to the road, where a handsome pony and phaeton 
stand awaiting us. An old coachman puts us in with the great- 
est care—he mounts the box, and we are off. 

The stars came out brightly; my old friend, Orion, looks 
down as familiarly as when last I saw him off Sandy Hook. 
We chatter away as if we had known each other for years. To 
think of meeting “ Aunt Eva” the first seems like my usual 
good fortune. Mrs. Desmond is Nell’s neighbor, and now her 
almost mother. She is the kindest, dearest, wittiest woman in 
the world. She took Nell under her protection when she came 
to Dungar a bride, a stranger in a strange country, smoothed 
difficulties, cheered and helped in moments of trial; and warm- 
hearted Nell gave back all her loyal, devoted affection in re- 
turn. Mrs. Desmond has no children of her own, but her large 
sympathies and heart are open to other people’s; she has nu- 
merous nieces and nephews, and, indeed, she is “ Aunt Eva” to 
every who knows her—for to know her is to love her. Through 
Nell’s letters Aunt Eva and I have sent many messages across 
the Atlantic. Nell thought we were so congenial, and we cer- 
tainly are beginning splendidly. 

How I talk! and more, how I laugh! She tells me many 
funny stories about her people, but warns me I must prepare to 
have my Lever and Lover ideas vanish like smoke. Ireland is 
not at all what novels and the stage show it; and from my pre- 
conceived notions, learned from such sources, she is glad that 
I see the Emerald Isle as it really is. We drive past thatched 
cottages, the open doors showing the pleasant turf fires burning 
on the wide hearths. It is my first sight of what I always 
wanted to see, and I ask Aunt Eva a whole string of questions 
about it. She promises to bring me to a bog as soon as I care 
during the week, and I am satisfied. 

The moon shines out a brilliant welcome as we turn in the 
lodge gates and trot up the great lime avenue. We climb a 
hill and far above I see the lights from the grand old house. 
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The pony comes to a stand before the deep stone steps and 
the door is flung wide open. I catcha glimpse of an immense 
hall, antlers, a winding handsome stairway, and the next mo- 
ment I stand beneath Nell’s roof-tree. Evidently my telegram 
has not come—no one expects me. The servant greets Aunt 
Eva as if she were glad to see her, and is bringing her to Nell, 
when I hear her voice in the distance, and the well-known step 
comes joyously as in the old days to me. I glide into a deep 
recess, give Aunt Eva, whose eyes are brimming with mischief, 
a warning look, and await the dénouement. Nell comes, lovely and 
radiant as ever; she is dressed for dinner, and all my old pride 
and affection for my Nell is intensified as I see her greet my 
new-found friend as she would mother. She puts her arm 
through hers to lead her away as she says: “I heard the pony, 
and I knew you were coming, and, fearing you would not stay, 
I ran down to catch you. Has Kathleen come?” “No,” is the 
answer; “but,” smiling quizzically, “‘ some one else has, that I 
fear will be a worry and distraction to us all; you would never 
guess who.” Nell looks surprised, and her face grows a tiny 
bit long. “Some one whom we shall all be at a loss to know 
what to do with,’ goes on Aunt Eva, now waxing solemn; 
“who says dreadful things, and thinks worse of us. In fact—”’ 
Nell looks puzzled, Aunt Eva woe-begone, when she looks round 
cautiously and breaks off abruptly, seeing my irate countenance. 
She cannot keep serious any longer, so ends with ‘“‘ Come and 
let me introduce you.” I dash out with “Nell! Nell! here I 
am. You will know what to do with me.” She does; she 
stands astonished, then opens wide her arms and gives me a 
welcome worth coming across the Atlantic to get. We meet 
as we parted: loyal and loving. 

It is a whole week later, and I have learned many things 
meanwhile, even if two of the seven days are spent in bed. I 
have written home reams and quires of all my adventures and 
impressions. Irish country life, with Nell, her handsome, buoy- 
ant, clever Kevin, old family retainers, picturesque medieval 
Dungar is already dear to my soul. I have been out all the 
morning on the hills, holding animated conversations with every 
man, woman, and child I meet, and lose my heart to every 
urchin on the way. Where do those little Irish lads and lassies 
get their laughing eyes and bonnie blushes? 

It is now four o’clock and Nell and I are having one of our 
never-ending chats; she is laughing gayly in her old way over 
some of my experiences of the morning when Aunt Eva comes 


driving up to the open window. She and Nell are going to 
VOL, LXIIIl.—41 
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see some mutual friends, and I am to be introduced to a bog 
on the way if, Aunt Eva adds, I promise to be a good girl. 
I do solemnly, and Nell takes the ribbons and we start. 

After an hour’s drive down the hills we come on a wide, 
level expanse, somewhat like a prairie, lying on either side of 
the narrow, white country road. This is the bog! The monot- 
ony is broken by a fringe of heather and pines, which seem to 
flourish in the vicinity. I am disappointed, and cannot believe 
that this dreary, bleak outlook is the delightful turf-fire in em- 
bryo. I ask Aunt Eva how the development is accomplished. 
She smiles at my first illusion dispelled as she tells me how: 

“Late in the spring, or early in the summer, the bogs be- 
come quite lively; the men arrive to cut the brown, yielding 
soil in immense blocks three or four feet deep. This is called 
‘cutting the turf.’ Later on the women and boys arrive on 
the scene, adding life and brightness to the work for ‘footing 
the turf... The blocks are spread out and trodden under foot 
to harden them before cutting into the prescribed shapes, 
namely, about the size and form of bricks. The turf, if good, 
is very hard and black; if of inferior kind, loose, light brown, 
and spongy. It is then piled up on the bog in small heaps or 
‘clamps’ and left for weeks to dry before fit for the fire. Should 
the weather be fine the work on the bog is pleasant and 
healthy, but unfortunately Ireland, like all beauties, is fond of 
pouting, and she weeps so often that her sons and daughters 
are fain to be ever in smiles and laughter as an offset to her 
tears. Rain or shine, the fun and jokes echo across the bog, 
for what deluge could drown Irish spirits, especially of the 
poor?” 

Aunt Eva adds pathetically: “Merrily the footing goes 
through the day; old and young are one in heart—for the gay 
heart is always young. Should any one have crotchets, or be 
what you Americans call a crank, woe betide him on a bog! 
The Crimean veteran, with marvellous tales of his prowess at 
Alma and Inkerman, comes in for a fair share of the raillery.” 

We are passing the gate leading to the bog now; the people 
are at work, and I gaze so wistfully at them that Aunt Eva 
proposes I should run in and look at the “clamps.” Nell pulls 
up and laughingly gives us five minutes. I am delighted, and 
walk over the brown, springy soil to receive a warm welcome 
from the workers. They all know Aunt Eva, and when she 
tells them I am all the way from New York and want to see 
the turf, they are very much interested. To them New York 
is but another Ireland, and they look on me as coming from 
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their kith and kin, and tears start to their eyes thinking of their 
hearts’ treasures far over the water. I shake hands with them 
all, and take them to my heart as their kindly “God bless 
you, miss!” and “May the Lord spare you long among us!” 
welcome me in their midst. Old Corporal Casey presents me 
with a sod of turf to see what it is like. I take it gratefully, 
and—well it is to-day one of my most treasured relics of the 
Emerald Isle. It is nice to be loved by the poor, and if any- 
one is so blest it is Aunt Eva; they gather round her with 
almost reverence. Even in the few moments we are on the 
bog she has time to say kind things to every one. A question 
about the sick, a smile, a word of praise or encouragement, and 
we are away, leaving sunshine and happiness as a souvenir of 
her visit. The colored shawls, bright ’kerchiefs, short skirts of 
the women, their blue eyes and dark hair; but above all, their 
soft, sweet, delicious brogue, never more beguiling than when 
teasing, are my cherished memories of an Irish bog. 

It is now time to stop work, and horse, mule, and donkey, 
which have been tethered to their carts on the roadside, are 
brought into requisition, and in loaded cars the workers go 
homewards. Songs enliven the journey, and they come into the 
village greeted with cheery “ Good evenin’, boys! Good evenin’, 
girls!” “God bless ye all!” from the neighbors as they pass. 
Meanwhile we have driven on our way, and we part on the 
village street; Nell and Aunt Eva are to call at Shanbally 
and Killester, while I beg to be let go for the letters and 
prowl around in search of adventures. 

They let me off, and we agree to meet later on at the 
chapel. I am coming out of the post-office when I come on a 
scene that I shall never forget. An old fiddler has strolled 
into the village and is playing from house to house. The 
music is remarkably good, and he is in the middle of the 
Coolin when the workers get in from the bog and join the 
crowd around him. The old man knows what will please them, 
and without a moment’s pause he strikes up “ Charming Judy 
Callaghan.” It is soul-stirring! The men become excited and 
keep time with their feet to the music. One woman with her 
turf-basket across her shoulder is a study, her bright eyes 
dancing in unison to the tune. It is Mary Shea, a poor, hard- 
working widow, with six small children to support. The old 
air seems to bring back her happy girlhood, with its life and 
joy. A voice cries out “ Arrah, girls, are ye goin’ to let. that 
fine music go for nothin’?” The crowd with one accord call 
for Mary Shea, the “best dancer in the parish.” Back hangs 
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Mary, fearing she will be seen. Faster and faster goes “ Charm- 
ing Judy”; the voice rings out again, ‘Where is Mary Shea? 
She must give us a few steps.” A break in the crowd reveals 
poor Mary, and she is captured and on the “floor.” In a 
second the crowd move back, eager, expectant; Mary looks 
imploringly at her friend Kitty Tyrrell, and she comes to the 
rescue. The women meet in the middle of the road, their 
baskets thrown aside, and the dance begins. With joined hands 
they advance up the middle, then back and take their places, 
vis-a-vis; retreating, backing, swaying light and graceful, the 
steps fall on the hard road, not a note lost, not a bar omitted; 
note and step fall on the ear simultaneously. Nothing could 
be more beautiful, modest, womanly, than that Irish jig in the 
village street. There is a buoyancy, joyousness in it that no 
one but an Irishwoman up at daybreak, working in a bog all 
day, living on potatoes and milk, and sleeping on a straw bed 
at night, could put into her feet; and oh! what tired ones 
they must often be. ‘‘Musha, more power to ye, girls!” 
“‘ May the Lord spare ye the health!” “God bless you, Mary!” 
broke from the audience as the dancers joined hands again and 
made their bow to each other, still on time to the last bars of 
inspiring “Charming Judy Callaghan.” 

The great day has come for the “ drewleg home the turf.” 
One farmer names his day, and each neighbor sends a horse 
and man to help. From early morning till night successive 
“creels” and “kishes” of turf arrive at the farm from the 
bog. The turf is built along the wall in one immense “clamp,” 
sod upon sod making the three sides, the stone wall the fourth. 
The clamp rises thirteen or fourteen feet in height, tapering to 
the top, and when finished is quite an ornament to the farm- 
yard. At night, when all is over, the boys celebrate the home- 
coming by a dance in the barn, In the great old flagged 
kitchen the tables are set for the guests; up the wide chimney 
the new fire is proclaiming its excellence. The beautiful, 
peculiar blue smoke curls upwards, the turf looks like so many 
black bricks, one over the other, blazing with a light, pleasant 
flame. A strong iron bar runs across the chimney, from which 
the pots are suspended. The old people sit round the fire, its 
cheerful ruddy glow falling softly on their white hair and fur- 
rowed cheeks. The scene recalls other days, and old stories 
are told and old hearts grow young, and they live once more 
in the “Auld Lang Syne” when they too danced and sung 
at the “drawing home of the turf.” 








IN 1826 FATHER BACHELOT WAS MADE APOSTOLIC PREFECT OF THE ISLANDS. 


THE CHURCH IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


BY REV. L. W, MULHANE, 


HE political disturbances of late years in the 

group of islands in the Pacific Ocean known as 

“The Sandwich Islands,” or “ Hawaiian group,” 

and the heroic labors of Father Damien, the 

leper-priest on the island of Molokai, one of 

the group, has attracted more than ordinary attention to this 
far-away ocean land— 


‘““Where the wave tumbles, 
Where the reef rumbles; 
Where the sea sweeps 
Under bending palm branches, 
Sliding its snow-white 
And swift avalanches; 

Where the sails pass 

O’er an ocean of glass, 
Or trail their dull anchors 
Down in the sea-grass.” 
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These islands consist of a group of twelve situated in the 
North Pacific Ocean, midway between Mexico and China, and 
lie in the path of the steamers that ply between the United 
States and Australia, and nearly all vessels carrying passengers 
between the two countries stop at the chief city, Honolulu, 
which. is about 2,100 miles’ from San Francisco, a voyage 
usually made in. one week. From efforts made both in England 
and America, of late, it cannot be long before a cable will 
reach the islands and open direct and rapid communication with 
the rest of the world. The history of the missions of the 
church and of the heroic labors of the missionaries in their 
efforts to evangelize the natives is a most interesting one, and 
has much of fascination in the simple recital of deeds, dates, 
and names. 

In the year 1819—the year before the arrival of the Pro- 
testant missionaries—Father De Quelen, a cousin of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, visited the islands on the occasion of the 
voyage of the French frigate Uranie, of which he was chaplain. 

Among the visitors to the vessel was the chief minister of the 





THE WAVING BRANCHES OF THE DATE- PALM. 


king, who, after a conference with the priest, was baptized and 
the cross won its first conquest. In 1826 Father Bachelot was 
named apostolic prefect of the islands. He sailed from Bordeaux 
in November, 1826, and reached Honolulu in July, 1827, after a 
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voyage of nearly eight months. He was accompanied by two 
other priests, Father Armand, a Frenchman, and Father Short, 
an Irishman. Boki, the chief, welcomed Father Bachelot and 
his companions, granted them permission to commence their 
apostolic labors, and by many acts of kindness filled their hearts 


GROUP OF BROTHERS OF Mary, St. Louts COLLEGE. 


with the most cheering expectations of success. This success 
was destined to be overshadowed by a dark cloud. In 1829 the 
natives were prohibited from assisting at any of the Catholic 
services; the prohibition, however, did not extend to foreigners. 
The American missionaries were at the bottom of the suddenly 
promulgated law. The natives, however, paid but little atten- 
tion to the new decree and sought out the priests for instruc- 
tion and baptism. The priests, supposing the opposition to them 
had died out, went cheerfully on with their work until the law 
was again published. 

In the early part of 1831 the priests were commanded to 
leave the islands; this command was afterward modified into 
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entreaties for a speedy departure. Unwilling as Father Bache- 
lot was to leave the scene of his labors, he remained until, as 
the Sandwich Island Gazette, in its issue of October 6, 1838, 
in its account of his death, says: “ Threats, oft and oft repeated, 
developed into a deed at which humanity—in all breasts where 
its sympathies have a resting-place—has long and deeply shud- 
dered. On the 24th of December, 1831, force, sanctioned by 
the presence of inferior executives, deputed by heads of 
government—cruel force, nurtured into action by the fostering 
influence of mistaken zeal—unnatural force, repulsive to 
heathenism, disgraceful to Christianity—-was employed to drive 
from the shores of Hawaii the virtuous, the intelligent, the 
devoted, who, in the footsteps of their divine Master, had 
reached these shores with offerings of acceptable sacrifice in 
their hands and with love of God in their hearts. Their offer- 
ings were spurned. Hatred was their portion, for lo! they 
worshipped God after the dictates of their own consciences!” 

The writer further says: “On that memorable day of Decem- 
ber the proscribed were embarked on board the brig Waverley, 
Captain Sumner. They were not informed to what part of the 
world they were destined to be conveyed.” 

We quote the words of another in description of the termi- 
nation of their forced voyage: ‘‘ They were landed indeed, but 
where and how? On a barren strand of California, with two 
bottles of water and one biscuit, and there left on the very 
beach, without even a tree or shrub to shelter them from the 
weather, exposed to the fury of the wild beasts which were 
heard howling in every direction, and, for aught their merciless 
jailer could know, perhaps to perish before morning. No habi- 
tation of man was nearer to them than forty miles, save a small 
hut at the distance of two leagues. On the beach, then, with 
the wild surf breaking beneath their very feet, they passed a 
sleepless night with the canopy of heaven to cover them and 
the arm of Omnipotence to protect them. Forty-eight hours 
from the time of their disembarkation they were welcomed at 
the mission of St. Gabriel, and received that kindness and sym- 
pathy from their brethren of the Cross which had been denied 
them in this land by the professed followers of the humble 
Jesus.” 

Father Bachelot remained in California until March, 1837, 
when he again ventured to the Sandwich Islands, but was again 
exposed to the persecutors, accused of seditious intentions, held 
up to the scorn of the natives; he was again forced to embark 
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on what was called—a floating prison—the brig Clementine. He 
was there kept a prisoner until the intervention of foreign 
powers, especially France, caused his and his companions’ re- 
lease amid the acclamations and joyful approbation of the 
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friends of liberty. In accordance with a promise made to the 
government, he prepared as soon as circumstances would per- 
mit for a voyage to some of the southern islands of the Pacific. 
He was prostrated by a severe spell of sickness and on his re- 
covery insisted upon taking the voyage. 

The following obituary notice in the Sandwich Island Gazette 
of October, 1838, shrouded in black lines, tells us the closing 
chapter of his life: “ Died, on board the schooner Honolulu, 
on his passage from the Sandwich Islands to the Island of 
Ascension, the Rev. John Alexius Augustine Bachelot, memter 
of the Society of Picpus, and Apostolic Prefect of the Sand- 
wich Islands. The exiled priest is no more; he has gone to 
the last tribunal to appear before the great Ruler of. events— 
he ‘who made of one blood all the nations of the earth ’—in 
his presence to receive judgment for the deeds done in the 
body! May we not believe that at the hands of the Almighty 
he will receive that mercy which his fellow-men have denied 
him? May we not picture in imagination the soul of the de- 
ceased bowing before the mercy-seat in heaven, as he was wont 
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to kneel at the altar on earth, making intercession before Om- 
niscience for those who have wilfully persecuted him? His 
humble tomb at the island of Ascension is the monument of 
his exalted character, and, though it may seldom meet the eye 
of civilization, it will stand beneath the canopy of heaven, 
where rest the souls of the pious, a mark of warning to the 
untutored man who may daily pass by it.”’ 

Father Bachelot was forty-two years of age at the time of 
his death, having been born in France in 1796. He commenced 
his studies in the Seminary of Picpus, Paris, was afterwards 
professor of philosophy and theology in the same seminary, 
and for a time also in the college at Tours, when on account 
of his well-proved virtues and talents he was named apostolic 
prefect of these islands in July, 1826, at the age of thirty, by 
His Holiness Leo XII. Shortly after Father Bachelot’s death 
the French government took official notice of the treatment of 
the Catholic missionaries, as they were nearly all Frenchmen. 
A frigate was dispatched to the islands; the officers were au- 
thorized to demand twenty thousand dollars as a security for 


A GROUP OF MISSION FATHERS, 


the good faith of the natives to the following conditions: 
1st, That all products and manufactured articles should be 
admitted free of duty. 2d, That the Catholic priests should be 
allowed to land and pursue their labors without molestation 
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and receive the full protection of the laws. The articles were 
agreed to, and a party of Catholic missionaries disembarked 
from the frigate and commenced building a chapel. 

One of the ludicrous events of those days was the action of 
one of the “ Calvinistic. missionaries,’’ who introduced for the 
first time to the natives the mysteries of the magic lantern, 
and showed them pictures of priests and sisters murdering and 
persecuting people because they would not be baptized. It 
was Fox’s Book of Martyrs done up in true regulation style by 
the aid of what was to the natives a great wonder—the magic 
lantern. With the’ intervention of the French government 
matters wore a brighter look for the church, and in the year 
1840 the group of islands were included as a part of the 
Vicariate-Apostolic of Oceanica, and Bishop Rouchouze, titular 
Bishop of Nilopolis, arrived there the same year. 

A writer of this year says of the island: ‘ One of the long- 
proscribed Catholic missionaries, since the removal of the 
shameless interdict which oppressed them, has’ already suc- 
ceeded in gaining over one thousand converts. A spot has 
been selected near the beach on which a splendid church is to 
be erected. Thus the first object to salute the voyager in the 
distant ocean will be the cross—and what could be more grate- 
ful to the eye of the Christian after his long sojourn on the 
deep? The beacon-fire of the light-house tells of a harbor of 
rest on earth; the cross is not only the sign of peace in this 
world, but it also points to another far more enduring. The 
Catholic priest, so long a proscribed and persecuted man, afraid 
to show his head in public, who said his Mass in a whisper 
and almost in the dark—who has dodged oppression for nearly 
five years, his life all the time in jeopardy, is now seen daily 
in the streets of Honolulu.” 

Bishop Rouchouze went to France in 1842 and, with several 
priests, brothers and sisters, embarked for the islands from 
Bordeaux. They had obtained from friends in France many 
valuable presents for their mission: books, vestments, farming 
implements, and many of the things necessary for civilized life. 
The last ever seen of the vessel was as she was rounding Cape 
Horn. After nearly five years waiting in anxiety for news of 
the vessel or of any of the survivors, she was given up as lost 
—no doubt the bishop and his companions finding a grave in 
the waters of the Pacific—and in 1847 the islands were made 
a separate vicariate and Bishop Maigret, who had been a com- 
panion in the prison-ship of Father Bachelot, was consecrated 
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at Santiago, Chili, October 31, as titular Bishop of Arathia and 
named first Vicar-Apostolic. For thirty-four years this zealous 
bishop watched over the spiritual destinies of the islands and 
literally wore out his life in the arduous task. It was during 
his administration, in 1873, that Father Damien took charge of 
the leper colony on the isle of Molokai, of which the poet 
Stoddard says: 


“A lotus isle for midday dreaming 
Seen vague as our ship sails by ; 
A land that knows not life’s commotion: 
Blest ‘ No-Man’s Land!’ we sadly say; 
Has it a name, yon gem of ocean? 


The seaman answers, Molokai.” 
In that year 


Father Damien 
was present at 
the dedication of 
a little chapel on 
the island of Maui, 
and heard the 
bishop express a 
regret that he was 
unable to send a 
priest to the leper 
settlement on the 
island of Molokai. 
He at once offered 
himself. He was 
accepted, and, 
with the bishop 
and the French 
consul, set out in 
a boat loaded with 
cattle for Kalau- 
papa, the port of 
the leper settle- 
ment, where for 
sixteen years he 
labored and toiled 
and finally suc- 
cumbed to the awful ravages of leprosy. For a time after his 
arrival on the island he was treated with great harshness by 
the authorities; permission was refused him to leave the island 
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even to visit a brother priest on the other islands for the 
purpose of going to confession. The sheriff had authority to 
arrest him and take him back should he make the attempt. 
On one occasion Bishop Maigret passed in a vessel within sight 
of Molokai. The bishop beseeched the captain to land, but 
he refused; all that he would grant was to stop the steamer’s 
machinery for a few moments and whistle. The signal was 
heard, a canoe put off from the shore and drew alongside; but 
the ship’s orders forbade Father Damien coming aboard. The 
bishop leaned over the vessel's side, listening to the confession 
that came from the occupant of the canoe. It was made in 
French, which penitent and bishop alone understood. February, 
1881, Bishop Koeckemann was consecrated as titular Bishop of 
Olba, at San Francisco, by Archbishop Alemany. He died in 
1892, when the present Bishop and Vicar-Apostolic, Right Rev. 
Gulstan F. Ropert, was appointed. He was consecrated by 
Archbishop Riordan, at San Francisco, as titular Bishop of 
Panopolis, September 25, 1892. 

The writer had the pleasure of meeting the present bishop 
while in this country last year en route to Rome. He is a 
charming character, simple as a child, with all the marked 
suavity of the French race. He speaks English with a Breton 
accent, and when he grows interested is a most entertaining 
talker, especially when conversing about his “dear islands in 
the Pacific.” He is small of stature, iron-gray hair, pleasing 
face, and evidently a hard worker. He is fifty-five years of age 
and has been on the islands for twenty-eight years. 

He was nine months reaching the scene of his labors when 
he made the voyage from France in 1867. Before his conse- 
cration he was pastor at Wailuku, and established a parochial 
school for boys under the care of the Brothers of Mary from 
Dayton, O., and also one for girls under charge of the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters from Syracuse, N. Y. While pastor there, in the 
words of one of the brothers, “he never tired.”” When the 
bishop was shown the press dispatch from San Francisco con- 
cerning the object of his visit to Europe, he enjoyed a hearty 
laugh when he reached the words that “he was going to 
Rome to induce the Pope” to do certain things. He was going 
to make his visit to the Holy Father—what is known as ad 
limina. 

While in Europe last year the bishop was successful in pro- 
curing the services of brothers to take charge of the Leper 
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Home for Boys and Men on the island of Molokai, thus en- 
abling the Franciscan Sisters of Syracuse, N. Y., already there 
to devote their entire time to the Leper Home for Girls and 
Women on the same island. The government had requested 














RIGHT REv. GULSTAN F. ROPERT, 
Vicar-Apostolic of the Sandwich Islands. 


this of the bishop, and as of late years the work has grown 
he was only too glad to comply. He says that the number of 
lepers is now 1,200—100 in the Boys’ Home, 100 in the Girl’s 
Home, and the remaining 1,000 scattered about in the various 
houses in “The Leper Settlement” of Molokai. The boys’ 
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home is called Kalawao; the girls’ home Kaluapapa. The 
Board of Health of the islands has expended lately almost 
$10,000 at Kalawao, putting up new buildings and adding to 
old ones. Mr. Joseph Dutton, an American and a convert, who 
has been there for nine years, has had charge of the work. 
Since Father Damien’s death the care of financial and material 
affairs has been in his hands. The Board of Health wished at 
least four brothers of the same order that Father Damien 
belonged to, and paid their passage from Belgium to the 
islands. The new home for men and boys is to be a very 
complete affair in every way, and shows that Father Damien’s 
efforts to interest the government in treating the lepers 
humanely, and in accordance with all that science and modern 
civilization demand, is bearing fruit even after his departure 
from earth. 

Father Pamphile, a brother of Father Damien, accompanied 
the bishop on his return to the Sandwich Islands, and has gone 
to Molokai to take-up the work which his heroic brother laid 
down with his life seven years ago—a work which Robert Louis 
Stevenson called ‘‘among the butts and stumps of humanity.” 
Twice before had he arranged to go to Molokai, but each time 
serious illness frustrated his desire. He is now fifty-eight years 
of age and his hair is snow white. He has been a professor 
at Louvain, Belgium. Besides this heroic priest, two other 
priests, four brothers, and four sisters accompanied the bishop 
for mission work on the islands. The bishop is assisted in his 
work by 23 priests, 22 of whom, like himself, are members of the 
Society of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary—known in 
France as “ The Society of the Picpus”—and one, the chaplain 
at St. Louis’ College under the care of the Brothers of Mary 
from Dayton, Ohio—Father Feith, of the same society. The 
society or order to which the bishop and his priests belong is 
known as “ The Society of the Picpus” from the fact that when, 
in the year 1805, Father Coudrin instituted it, he took up his 
abode in the buildings commonly known as of Picpus, in the 
Faubourg of St. Antoine, Paris. The priests who had lived 
in this house years before, as the traditional story runs, were 
unusually attentive to the people of the neighborhood who 
were afflicted with some sort of skin disease, breaking out in 
malignant sores and pustules. The priests went among them 
and on many occasions pricked the sores, letting out the pus— 
hence the name Pic-pus—Piquer-pus. 
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The fathers of this order were approved by the Holy. See in 
1817, and in 1825 Pope Leo XII. sent some of its members to 
preach the Gospel in the islands of the Pacific, and there they 
have labored for the past seventy years. How appropriate that 
they should have the care of lepers—the most malignant of 
skin diseases, and thus again in this century fulfil the meaning 
of the name “ Pic-pus.” 

At present there are on the islands 35 churches, 59 chapels, 
one college with 522 pupils, 3 academies, and 10 parochial 
schools with 1,564 pupils. Last year there were 1,377 infant 
baptisms and 199 adult baptisms, and 266 marriages. The 


FATHER DAMIEN’S GRAVE, 


Catholic population is about 31,000 out of an entire popula- 
tion of 90,000. During the cholera at Honolulu last September 
the Evening Bulletin of that city, in its issue of September 6, 
thus speaks of one of the missionaries: ‘ Yesterday evening 
Father Valentine entered the Cholera Hospital as a _ volun- 
teer, for the purpose of aiding in comforting the sick and 
administering to the dying. As a matter of course this means 
that he shut himself up day and night with those stricken down 
with the disease. This exhibition of Christian devotedness to 
suffering fellow-creatures is akin to the immortal example of 
Father Damien’s self-exile among the lepers of Molokai.” 
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This is the simple, unadorned narrative of the history of 
the French missionaries for seventy years in the islands of the 
Pacific, whether amid persecution or the ravages of leprosy or 
cholera—all for the greater honor and glory of God. One of 
them has for ever made-sacred the very name of Molokai, and 
it is something for us American Catholics to be proud of that 
his companion and nurse in his last days is an American con- 
vert, Joseph Dutton, once a soldier in the ranks of his country, 
now a soldier enlisted for life under the standard of the cross. 
Rest on, then, Father Damien, hero of the church of the Sand- 
wich Islands, hero of the century! Rest on to await the great 
morn of resurrection! Rest on in thy island home, made sa- 
cred by thy life and hallowed by thy death! Rest on where 
the waving branches of thy pandanus-tree are as muffled mu- 
sic and the sighing of the south wind over the coral reefs as a 
solemn requiem! Father Damien is dead, the sisters die one 
by one, and yet the work goes on, the ranks fill up, recruited 
from the great army of Christian soldiers onward marching. Men 
and women die; priests, brothers, and sisters die; but as long 
as the dread, mysterious, loathsome monster, leprosy, exists God’s 
charity will touch with its coal of fire the hearts of men and wo- 
men, and they will nurse and console and watch and clean and 
bandage the lepers, whether it be amid the islands of the 
balmy South Sea, where the Pacific wooes to sleep; or amid the 
Indies, where the odor of lemon and orange and -date refresh ; 
or amid the ice-bound coasts of Iceland and New Brunswick, 
where dread winter holds perpetual sway. 
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PEELING IT 


A FEAST OF YEARS.* 


3 


, N Juda’s flowery mead, about the feet 


Of Christ, there sways a thronging, famished crowd: 
The strong thrust by the weak, to be allowed 
A fuller share of that celestial meat 
He brings to earth, to taste the bread replete 
With grace and strength. And men, full harsh and 
proud, 
Drive back the little heads that, lowly bowed, 
Peer thro’ the throng to see His face so sweet. 
He stays the threatening hand, He stills the voice 
Discordant with His own, and to His breast 
He clasps these dearest objects of His love. 
“ Suffer,” He says, in accents that rejoice 
Their hearts, “‘ these little children here to rest; 
For such my kingdom is prepared above.” 


II. 


About the crowded streets is moaned the cry 


Of children, hungry for the bread Christ came 
To break. The cry is heard. Their Angels aim 
The quest straight up to God’s own Heart, and sigh: 


*To Right Rev. Monsignor Mooney, V.G. Silver Jubilee, June 9, 1896. 
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“Whom wilt Thou send, dear Lord, lest souls may die 
For lack of bread? They call upon Thy name, 

O Sacred Heart! whose love found words of blame 

For those who erst forbade them to come nigh.” 

Down from the throne of God there comes reply: 
“My chosen priest, of generous, loving heart, 
Nerved for the toil and sacrifice, I send. 

Him will you aid till, every struggle by, 

He reap the harvest of the toilsome part 
He’ll share within My vineyard to the end.” 


III. 


Forth from the crowded school flow songs of joy; 
The Pastor’s festal day—a feast of years. 
The memory of toil and pain endears 
The face of innocence. Can pleasure cloy 
When heavenly purity thus winsome, coy, 
Would please its best-loved friend? So fair appears 
The scene sweet innocence has spread that tears 
Well from a heart whose peace cares ne’er destroy. 
So looked the Christ upon the childish throng 
That clustered to His side, their lisped word 
More precious to His heart than angel-song— 
Their souls than holocausts of those that erred; 
Through the eternal years, e’en so He’ll gaze 
And find in their sweet voices meetest praise. 
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SOME GREAT WOMEN OF THE OLD REGIME. 


“Who shall find a valiant woman ? far and from the uttermost coasts is the price of her. 
Her children rose up and called her blessed: her husband, and he praised her. Give her of 
the fruits of her hands: and let her works praise her in the gates.” 


is not alone one valiant woman whom we are 
about to praise, but a double trinity of stars. 

Foremost in rank stands the Duchess de 
Noailles, a descendant of one of the most pro- 
minent as well as oldest families of France, and 
one of the most courtly dames of the court of Louis XV. 
She it was who, appointed to receive the young bride of the 
dauphin upon her entry into France, was ‘destined to precede 
her to the scaffold. So stately was she in her movements, and 
so punctilious in her duty as mentor to the natural and inex- 
perienced Marie Antoinette, that the latter humorously styled 
her Mme. 1’Etiquette. 

Solidly pious and virtuous, she walked to the guillotine with 
the same courage and self-possession that she had always shown 
when pursuing her duties in the midst of one of the most bril- 
liant courts of Europe. In this most dreadful walk of her life 
she was accompanied by her daughter, the Duchesse d’Ayen, 
and her granddaughter, the eldest child of the latter. The fatal 
journey was made during a storm of thunder and lightning so 
terrific in its nature thdt a faithful friend and confessor was 
enabled to approach them in disguise, unnoticed by the guards, 
and, making himself known to the pious women, bestow upon 
them the last absolution of the church. So touched by their 
Christian charity and resignation was this holy man, that he 
returned home praising God that there were to be found in 
these our times martyrs not unworthy of the early days of 
Christianity. 

The three remaining sisters, the Marquises de Lafayette, 
de Grammont, and de Montagu, when reunited after the dread- 
ful scenes of the Revolution, composed a litany in honor ‘of 
these blessed ones, whom they looked upon as martyrs and 
their special patrons, which they recited daily ever afterward. 
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THE WIFE OF A HERO. 


Mme. de Lafayette, the second sister, was; at the early age 
of fifteen, given in marriage to Gilbert Motier, Marquis de 
Lafayette, who was but two years older than his bride. But 
this early marriage was but the beginning of a long life of 
such conjugal happiness as is granted, perhaps, but to few; for 
although their lives were shadowed by the course of. public 
events, they shared each other’s trials and strengthenéd each 
other to bear up under the severest ordeals. : 

In the year 1777 Lafayette, desirous of aiding the American 
cause, escaped from France notwithstanding the vigilance of 
the king, and was warmly welcomed by Washington, and .the 
rank of major-general in the United States army was conferred 
upon him although he was but nineteen. years of age. 

War breaking out between France and England, the marquis 
considered it his duty to assist his own country, and requested 
a leave of absence from Congress to return to France. Bearing 
a letter of recommendation from Congress addressed to the 
king, he met with an enthusiastic reception. On the breaking 
out of the French Revolution the marquis became a party 
leader, and took a prominent part in the Assembly of the 
States-General, which met in 1789, and, upon the fall of. the 
Bastile, was created commander-in-chief of the National Guards 
of Paris. 

In the war with Austria, 1792, Lafayette was appointed one 
of the three major-generals to command on the frontier, where 
his movements were finally arrested by the Jacobin party. He 
denounced this faction in a letter to the Assembly, but in 
return was denounced by it. Knowing that he was no longer 
safe in France, he determined to leave the country. Accord- 
ingly a few days after the memorable roth of August, in which 
the king and queen were obliged to leave the Tuileries, he 
crossed the frontier to the enemy’s outposts at Rochefort with 
the intention of making his way to Holland; but he was 
arrested, and, after being an inmate -of several prisons, was 
finally taken to the dungeon of Olmutz, in Moravia. Here the 
imprisonment was of such a nature as to prove most injurious 
to his health. 

Through the instrumentality of Count Lally de Tollendal 
Lafayette effected his escape, but was recaptured and immured 
again in Olmutz, where he experienced even greater sufferings 
than before, since he was now chained heavily and maltreated 
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to such a degree that his health, already poor, gave way en- 
tirely, and to add to his sufferings he learned of the Reign of 
Terror in France. 

A FAMILY HOLOCAUST. 

It was at this sad time that, ignorant of the whereabouts or 
even existence of her dearly loved husband, Mme. de Lafayette 
was called upon to witness the cruel execution of her grand- 
mother, mother, and sister, to which anguish was added that of 
separation from the remaining members of her family, of 
whose consequent fate she was ignorant. Washington, on learn- 
ing the place of his imprisonment, tried every means in his 
power to procure the release of the marquis, and the American 
minister at Paris received instructions to provide Mme. Lafay- 
ette with sufficient funds to carry herself and daughters to 
Vienna, There the heroic woman had an audience with the 
Emperor Francis II., during which, by the recital of her suffer- 
ings and recounting the services of her husband to the French 
monarchy, she tried to induce him to grant his release. Her 
request was refused; but she was allowed, along with her 
daughters, to share his imprisonment, on condition that having 
once entered the walls of the prison she would never leave them. 
She accepted these hard conditions, and became a ministering 
angel to her husband. Her health failing, she begged to be 
allowed to go to the capital for medical advice, but was 
informed that by doing so she would not be permitted to enter 
the dungeon again; and having already suffered the agony cf 
suspense as to the fate of her husband during their long 
separation, she chose to remain and suffer. 

Through kind American friends her only son, George 
Washington Lafayette, was allowed to depart for America, 
where he was received into the family of General Washington 
at Mount Vernon, and the safety and welfare of this one child 
was the only oasis in the dreadful desert of suffering and trial 
upon which her thoughts could rest. 

After nearly two and a half years of the confinement of this 
admirable woman, and the fifth of that of her husband, they 
were liberated through the united influence of Washington and 
the Liberal party of the House of Commons, along with the 
demand of General Bonaparte. The health of Mme. de Lafay- 
ette, however, was completely broken down. The joyful family 
were conducted by military escort to Hamburg and placed 
under the protection of the American minister, but they finally 
passed into Holland. 
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Upon the overthrow of the Directory Lafayette hastened to 
Paris to secure his rights as a citizen, and was offered a seat 
in the Senate; but this he declined, preferring to await the 
hoped-for constitutional government, to which he remained 
ever faithful. 

The family took up their residence at the estate called 
Lagrange, which had descended to Mme. de Lafayette from her 
grandfather, the Duke de Noailles, and which had been pre- 
served somehow during the vicissitudes of the Revolution. 

After the return of the general from his fourth visit to 
America, in the year 1825, he: became, partly through the 
prestige of his importance in America, a prominent figure in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and was the leader of the popular 
party. 

In the year 1830 the course of Charles X. and his minister, 
Polignac, brought affairs to a crisis, and the “three days of 
July,” their barricades and popular outbreak, ended in the 
dethronement of the king. Lafayette was prime mover during 
this time, and was the acknowledged master of the position. 
Some proposed to make him president of the republic, but he 
preferred to fall in with the views of his brethren in the 
Chamber of Deputies and place the Duc d’Orleans on the 
throne. 


A HEROINE AT HER POST. 


The life of Mme. de Grammont, although not so thrilling in 
its eventfulness as that of her older sister, the Marquise de 
Lafayette, will be even more interesting as the picture of the 
hidden life of a servant of God who, although in the world, 
was not of it. 

It is seldom that one finds perfect disinterestedness in the 
service of that Being whom one would imagine well deserving 
of being loved and served for himself alone, and now as in the 
days of the apostles, when there was contention as to who 
should be the greater, we find anxiety and eagerness to obtain 
and hold positions of importance even in the service of him 
who came upon earth to teach the sublimity of the state of 
dependence and subjection. It is, therefore, all the more 
refreshing to hear of dignities disdained and honors valued 
solely because the consequences of deserving action, yet feared 
and shunned on account of the dangers by which they are 
ever attended, and that wisdom, inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
which teaches one that with them, as with others, the higher 
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the position the greater may be the fall. As Dante wrote: 
“ Piu grande cade piu chi ? montato.” 

The Marquis de Grammont was among the grenadiers at 
the Tuileries who endeavored in vain, on that fatal 1oth of 
August, to save the royal victims of the Revolution. He was 
obliged to seek his safety in concealment, but was finally pro- 
scribed. Mme. de Grammont managed to avoid imprisonment 
by remaining: concealed in their residence of Villersexe, which 
sustained no injury during the desolating scenes of the Revolu- 
tion, it being well known as an asylum for all who labored 
and were heavily burdened. The marquise herself remained 
unharmed in her concealment, which, in all probability, was 
intentionally overlooked by many that they might. not feel 
obliged to molest or even exile one who had ever humbled 
herself 'to. the’ ranks. of the lowest in the sight of God and in 
her own estimation, and who, while supporting the dignity of 
her position in. life, ever respected the poor, in whom she 
recognized the divine image. 

It was in this solitude that, uncertain. as to the fate of 
those dearest to her, she fortified her soul in all the Christian 
virtues, learning to its fullest extent the nothingness of all 
that the world calls great and its utter inability to fill the 
wants of the soul. There she learned that unalterable patience 
which caused her to bear up under the vicissitudes of life and 
accept with resignation the decrees of Providence, whether 
manifested to her in trials and afflictions or, as was afterwards 
the case; in honors and prosperity; there she fostered the 
germs of that master virtue, charity, the legacy of those dear 
ones gone before, and which she increased by the daily pray- 
ers offered for those whose hands were stained with the blood 
of her kindred; there she learned that true position of soul 
before its Creator, and an humble estimation of her own good 
works which, seen in such clear light, seemed but mere acts of 
justice in assigning to their channels the goods which Almighty 
God had entrusted to her stewardship. 

Probably it was during this stern time of trial that, in con- 
quering her natural impulses, her manner assumed that appar- 
ent rigidity which characterized her in after life; for, although 
really tender-hearted, she was rather wanting in those affabili- 
ties and graces so becoming to one in her position in life; but 
if a smile but rarely lighted her strongly-marked features, 
she was none the less revered and loved for that. Her ster- 
ling worth and heroic virtues caused her to be looked upon as 
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a saint even during her life-time, the more. so as her rigid 
views never interfered in the least with those of others or 
caused her to censure those who took a far different view of 
the world and its vanities. She pitied such, but never censured. 


ONE OF THE OLD NOBILITY. 


After that stormy period was over the sisters were. reunited 
once more. The marquis returned from his exile and was 
restored to his former rank, and the post of deputy under the 
Restoration was assigned him and confirmed by subsequent 
elections until-his death. Her son was appointed to a position 
of honor and distinction, and happiness once more was the 
portion of the reunited family, who were the more fitted to 
enjoy it having known and experienced its loss. 

The Count Félix de Merode, who had refused the crown of 
Belgium, which had been offered to him upon its having. thrown 
off the yoke of Holland in the year 1830, came to Villersexe to 
seek a wife in the person of Rosalie de Grammont; and her 
heroic mother, who had closed the eyes of so many loved chil- 
dren, was called upon to part with her best loved one. It was 
a great trial to the mother’s heart to break again the household 
hearth so lately reunited, and perhaps a less worthy suitor 
might have sued in vain; but one who seemed to reflect to 
such a degree her favorite virtues, and those which shone so 
conspicuously in her own character, whose contempt for the 
dignities of the world had proved itself by casting beneath his 
feet a crown, whose magnanimity had shown itself by proposing 
and afterwards serving the one who had stooped to pick it up, 
quite won the mother’s heart, and his standard, which bore for 
its motto “ Plus d’honneur que d’honneurs,” entirely vanquished it. 

The count and his lovely wife often visited the paternal 
roof, and delightful were those reunions, presided over by the 
courtly marquis and his saintly wife, who seemed to live but 
for others, and who in their hospitality were ever unexacting 
and unselfish, ever ready to increase the joy and happiness of 
those around them. In this old chateau there reigned solid 
comfort, but all luxury and ostentation were banished. 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF SUITOR. 


A second time was her best-loved child, her Rosalie, de- 
manded of her mother’s heart; but this time it was the pale 
angel of death who claimed her as his own, and such a claim 
is never set aside. Unmurmuringly the heroic woman yielded 
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her to his arms, saying, with the holy patriarch Job of old, 
“The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord!” and accepted in her place 
her dying trust, her best-loved child, her Benjamin, her little 
Xavier, scarce three years old. 

The saintly grandmother took the little one to her heart 
and care, and, although undemonstrative in her affection, never- 
theless poured it upon him in her characteristic manner, by 
acts developing in his character all that was good and holy and 
repressing all that was the contrary. She infused into his char- 
acter, at an early age, her own sterling piety, along with a 
contempt of all that was earthly, and tried to raise his soul be- 
yond the accidents of birth and fortune. A deep reader of the 
Scriptures, she used to dwell upon the life of the God-man and 
paint to him, by means of vivid word-pictures, his humility, 
poverty, and suffering life, and taught him to judge of the com- 
parative excellence of things proportionately as they advanced 
or retarded his eternal welfare. He was to be an instrument 
in the hands of God to be used solely for the good of others, 
and any appearance of vanity or pride was checked in its birth. 
He was to be what he was in the eyes of God, and never to 
consider birth or fortune as a stepping-stone to earthly prefer- 
ment. So strictly did she rest herself upon, and build up in 
him, this principle that in after years, when learning from him 
of his promotion to the office of cameriere in the papal house- 
hold, she, fearing that ambition might have led him to desire 
this position, wrote him, instead of a congratulatory letter, as 
most relatives would ‘have done under the circumstances, one 
of severe reproof, telling him that an humble position in a 
country parish would be far more suitable for him. 


EARLY LESSONS IN CHARITY. 


In her active duties of charity she was ever accompanied by 
her little grandson. She would take him to the houses of the 
poor and afflicted, and allow him to distribute the comforts 
which she had provided and even frequently would send him 
alone to be her almoner. Her whole time was, after the neces- 
sary family obligations, consecrated to the service of the poor 
and the education of their children. She built and endowed a 
fine hospital near the park, and a large convent where young 
girls were educated. She would with her own hands assist in 
making soup, and deal it out to the needy, and never hesitated 
to take into her carriage, for conveyance to the hospital or for 
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the advice of eminent physicians, those who were afflicted with 
the most loathsome diseases. Is it surprising that, carefully as 
she endeavored to conceal them, her good works, along with 
her rigid fasts and humiliating labors, should transpire, and cause 
her to be looked upon and venerated as a saint before the 
church has set her seal upon her beatification, which will pro- 
bably never be? Her life will remain hidden in Christ with 
God. 

Her life was essentially active. She read but little, and that 
little was confined to a few books which could be numbered 
upon the fingers of one hand: The Jmitation of Christ, Intro- 
duction to a Devout Life, The Lives of the Saints, and above all 
the Holy Scriptures. Here it was that she drew, as from its 
fountain-head, those living waters which nourished her soul and 
kept it ever vigorous and young. She seemed not to advance 
in years as time passed on, and her style and thoughts were 
to the last as fresh as in the days of her youth; her hand- 
writing bears evidence of that. But although satisfied with but 
little literary food herself, she did not depreciate the taste for it 
in others, and assented willingly that the little Xavier, when he 
was sufficiently old, should be entered upon his collegiate course, 
where he might early begin, under religious auspices, that know- 
ledge of the world as well as course of studies which were to 
fit him in after-life for whatever path he might pursue. She 
never relinquished, however, her office of mentor, and it might 
have amused many to witness the youthful manner in which 
she always treated him even after having reached man’s estate. 
He was always to her her little Xavier, and it would have no 
doubt equally edified them to witness the youthful manner in 
which her reproaches or rebukes were received. These salutary 
lessons she continued by letter even when, after his military 
career, he began and finished his theological studies in Rome. 

In his later years Xavier de Merode looked back with rev- 
erence upon the life and teachings of his grandmother, and 
acknowledged that her early influence had been his safeguard 
in the midst of the dangers of the world, and he blessed the 
memory of her who had taught him early to love and serve 
that Master whose most faithful servant he proved himself to be. 


A TRULY ILLUSTRIOUS RACE. 


The diocese of Besancon venerates three of the house of 
De Grammont among her archbishops, and owes to them much 
of her prosperity in the way of its principal hospitals and seats 
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of learning; but probably none of them ever exceeded in virtue 
and in the interior and hidden life the saintly Marquise de 
Grammont. 

We have come to the last of that heroic little band left for 
a time upon earth to perfect their days before going to receive 
the crowns awaiting them. 

Of Mme. de Montagu little is known, but that little is suff- 
cient to prove that she was not unworthy of the heroic band 
of confessors that either preceded her or remained to bear the 
cross before being crowned with their loved ones in that land 
in which partings shall be no more. 

During the Reign of Terror she fled to England, where, in 
security herself, she could shed lonely tears for those she had 
left behind, and of whose fate she was so uncertain. Whether 
she prayed in unison with them for those whose ruthless hand 
had cut down their dear ones and separated those left behind ; 
or whether they were included among those for whose murder- 
ers she daily prayed, she knew not, and anguish was her daily 
food. She passed through Belgium and Switzerland, ever try- 
ing to learn some tidings of her dear ones. The public life of 
the Marquis de Lafayette caused her fears to be set at rest as 
to the fate of himself and his little family, although most har- 
rowing was it to her loving heart to be unable to alleviate their 
sufferings during their cruel imprisonment. Mme. de Grammont 
being a more private individual, her husband in.exile and sepa- 
rated from her, it was not so easy to trace, and her fate was 
for a long time unknown ; but her retreat was finally discovered 
by mere chance, the world would say, we will call it better— 
Providence. So, relieved from the anxiety of uncertainty, she 
waited in patience, hoping for the day in which they would be 
once more united. 

After the Revolution, and when things had somewhat re- 
sumed their usual tenor, the sisters met at Villersexe, and min- 
gled their tears of joy and sadness—joy for those who were 
left, sadness for those who were no more. 





AMARILLI ETRUSCA. 


AMARILLI ETRUSCA AND THE ROMAN READING- 
CIRCLE MOVEMENT. 


BY MARIE ROCHE. 


== MARILLI ETRUSCA is the nom de plume given 

by the Arcadian Academy to one of the most 

gifted women who ever wore the laurel wreath 

of poetry. This academy was founded in Rome 

by a woman and a queen, Christine of Sweden, 

some two centuries ago. Its mission was two-fold—to check 

the progress of a false and depraved taste which threatened to 

vitiate every art, and by careful study to restore Italian litera- 
ture to its original standard. 

To this noble end the academy has been most faithful, 
never for an instant losing sight of its ideal. To-day we find 
it vigorous and flourishing, gaining instead of losing strength, 
for all through these two hundred and five years, in spite of 
persistent attacks, derision, and contradiction, it has been true 
to the holy principles which first inspired it, and under the 
beneficent influence of religion it has given its country’s litera- 
ture an ever-growing impulse in the right direction and guarded 
it faithfully from all corruption. 

A glance through the noble halls of the academy shows us 
the portraits of many to whom the Arcadians point with pride 
as leaders of art and song in Italy—names unfamiliar, perhaps, 
to the ordinary student, but whose works inspire the highest 
and best thinkers of the day. It has been said that the Arca- 
dian Academy is content to be crowned with laurels of the 
past. To disprove this it would suffice to name the-literary 
celebrities and students of high rank who, whether Italian or 
foreign, covet the privilege of admission. Bishops, cardinals, 
reigning sovereigns, and royal princesses are to be found among 
them. 

A short time ago the King of -Portugal was admitted. The 
Holy Father, Pope Leo XIII., in the days when he was free 
from the many cares and solicitudes of the triple crown of 
Peter, was a leader in the academy and read before it many 
learned and brilliant papers. 

The academy numbers several hundred associates, either ac- 
tive or honorary. A candidate for active membership must be 
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a writer of acknowledged literary ability, and his name pre- 
sented by competent judges. Honorary membership requires 
the candidate to be, if not the author of some well-known and 
esteemed work, at least recognized as a distinguished patron 
of letters. This degree is sometimes conferred upon foreigners, 
as in the instance of the King of Portugal and Carmen Sylvia. 

There are no fees for membership save such as are attend- 
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TERESA BANDETTINI, BETTER KNOWN AS AMARILLI ETRUSCA, BORN AT LUCCA. 


ant upon the conferring of diplomas. Just now Monsignor 
Berlotini, canon of St. Peter’s at the Vatican, a man noted 
for his erudition, is president. Under his direction his learned 
colleagues are engaged on a commentary of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia, that great work of Italian genius which, like the 
plays of our own Shakspere, is an inexhaustible mine to the 
commentators of each succeeding generation. 

Lectures are given each evening on Biblical and Historical 
Literature, Hygiene, and Science; these are attended by a 
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numerous audience of earnest and cultivated students, and con- 
stitute an uninterrupted school, so to speak, in which is ac- 
quired a taste for good literature and scientific study. 

There are branch academies of the Arcadia in the different 
cities of Italy, which cultivate literary talent and are of ines- 
timable value to young minds, saving them from the corruption, 
religious, moral, and literary, which now pervades the world of 
letters. This Roman academy has anticipated by two hundred 
years the American Summer-School and Reading-Circle move- 
ment, yet in its infancy but already so popular in our own 
country. 

There are annual and fortnightly meetings which are at- 
tended by active members only. Special assemblies are con- 
voked from time to time; these are public, and to them all 
members, both active and honorary, are invited. Commemora- 
tive meetings are held on the anniversary of those events 
whose memory should arouse ambition to “add a new glory 
to the glory of the past.” A living evidence of the robust 
and vigorous life of the academy is the amount of intellectual 
labor and the devotion to science required by such continuous 
assemblies. 

One of the most interesting commemorative meetings took 
place lately on the anniversary of the day when Amarilli 
Etrusca was solemnly crowned with laurel by the academy, 
and her portrait hung in its hall, one hundred years ago. 
The illustrious academician, Rev. Pietro Desideri, recalled at 
this centennial her marvellous life in a delightful eulogy, and 
it is from this panegyric that we have drawn the romantic inci- 
dents of a career which, for vicissitudes, is almost unrivalled in 
the history of literature. 

Near the left bank of the River Serchio, in a fertile and 
well-watered valley, lies the ancient city of Lucca. It is of 
Etruscan origin, and few cities of its size can boast a prouder 
list of illustrious names, Among the most distinguished we 
may mention the profound theologian and moralist, Constantine 
Roncaglia; Pier Jacopo Bacci, historian; Castruccio Bonamici, 
the celebrated latinist ; Ludovico Maracci, the Oriental linguist ; 
and Bottoni, the painter. But Lucca’s crown of joy is Teresa 
Bandettini, called in Arcadia Amarilli Etrusca, from her native 
city. 

Our heroine was born on the 12th of August, 1763. Her 
parents, Domenicho and Maria Alba Micheli, were of honorable 
extraction but possessed of little means. If the gift of wealth 
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was denied her, Teresa was endowed with a precocious intelli- 
gence, a lively imagination, and an extraordinary love of study; 
gifts of God which enabled her, in after years, to persevere on 
the rugged road to fame which he destined her to pursue. It 
is said that an Augustinian monk, struck with the intense love 
of study evinced by the little girl, prophesied that she. would 
become another Corilla. This seemed incredible at the time, 
for Corilla Olimpica (Maria Magdalena Morelli) was a poetess 
of such distinction that her marble bust had a place of honor 
in the hall of the academy. 

When Teresa was only six years old, and could barely read 
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and write, chance threw in her way a volume of Petrarch’s 
sonnets. She read and re-read them with ever-increasing de- 
light, till such a love of poetry was enkindled in her soul that 
the desire to write verse became a passion; and in her 
moments of solitude she would improvise. Imagining that a 
rival competed with her, she would change her place in the 
room and: improvise a rejoinder. Such power and imagination, 
in a child of her age, who had received but the most elemen-, 
tary instruction, certainly evinced rare genius. ‘Her intense 
love of reading, study, and the composition of verse alarmed 
her parents, who feared the strain too great for her frail and 
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delicate organization. They forbade it therefore, and to insure 
her obedience deprived her of all books and writing materials. 
But poetry was so essentially a part of the child’s nature she 
could not resist the impulse to write. After some days, unable 
to procure pens and paper at home, she gathered scraps of 
paper in the street, and in a secluded corner of the house she 
wrote with a bit of charcoal the verses which sprang spontane- 
ously from her ardent imagination. This state of affairs 
became at last insupportable; she resolved to confide in a 
learned and reliable friend of the family. Weeping bitterly, 
she revealed to him her love of study and poetry, and begged 
him to intercede with her parents that she might be left to 
pursue the natural and strong inclination of her heart. The 
result exceeded her most sanguine expectations. Her father 
and mother withdrew their prohibition and gave her, with 
Petrarch’s poetry, the classic works of Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, 
and Metastasio. 

The little girl applied herself to these studies with great and 
persevering ardor, not only committing the master-pieces to 
memory but reading with such keen intelligence that she was 
able to write a really profound commentary on the Divina 
Commedia. This serious work was necessary, for, as Horace 
affirms, the poetic gift must be cultivated by severe and well- 
regulated study from the earliest years if it is ever to attain 
perfection. 

A smiling future lay before Teresa; at fifteen fame seemed 
within her grasp, when the death of her father suddenly 
plunged the family into poverty. The poor mother, now a 
desolate widow, took a resolution which put an end to the 
child’s studies. Thinking her daughter would realize a fortune 
on the stage, she placed her among the dancers at the opera. 
This decision was a thunder-bolt to the young girl, who, how- 
ever, submitted to the maternal wishes, fearing to further 
afflict her mother, already prostrated by the double loss of 
husband and fortune. Much against her will Teresa appeared 
in the theatres of Florence, Bologna, Venice, and Trieste. It 
is true that the opera ballet in those days was far different 
from that which degrades the stage to-day, yet one can hardly 
understand such a step on the part of a mother. God, how- 
ever, protected the pure-hearted and pure-minded child, who, 
notwithstanding her perilous profession, with no earthly pro- 
tector and exposed to every danger, kept herself unspotted 
from the world, preserved an unblemished reputation, and even 
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continued her studies, reading Dante behind the scenes during 
intermissions, thus gaining among her companions the name of 
* Dotta Ballerina,” “‘The Learned Ballet Girl.” 

One day she heard a poet from Verona improvising between 
the acts. She listened, trembling with emotion; then, following 
a sudden impulse, stepped forward and replied in verse of such 
beauty and true poetic inspiration that she was recognized 
from that day as an improvisatrice. We may imagine the 
surprise of all who listened. She was urged to leave the career 
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of a dancer and follow the nobler path of literature. Such 
advice corresponded only too well with her own longing for 
home-life, thirst for knowledge, and love of poetry; but want 
of means prevented her from abandoning the theatre. Never- 
theless, the hope of a future gave her new courage, and in 
each city where she successively appeared she sought the 
friendship of distinguished scholars whose age and position 
rendered them safe guides. At Florence she became the pupil 
of the venerable Vincent Martinelli, who appreciated the rare 
genius of the young girl and urged her on to. severe studies. 
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At Venice she made acquaintance with the celebrated natural- 
ist l’Abbé Albert de Fortis, who turned her attention to the 
natural sciences. At Trieste she placed herself under the 
direction of Vincenza Giuniga and Baron Brigido, governor of 
the city, both learned men. At Bologna the renowned Sal- 
violi and Senator Cacili were her patrons. 

In this city she met Pietro Landucci, whom she married. 
He was a captain of cavalry in the service of the Duke of 
Modena, and seems to have been in every way worthy of her 
choice. She left the theatre from that moment and dedicated 
her life henceforth to home, literature, and art. Following the 
advice of those whose rank and learning entitled them to con- 
sideration, she applied herself to the study of the Sacred 
Scriptures, the modern sciences, history, mythology, French, 
Latin, and Greek, and with such success that among her trans- 
lations are exquisite renderings of Homer, classic beauties from 
Ovid and Virgil, and Buffon’s Natural History from the French. 

We hardly know which to admire most in Teresa Bandettini, 
the improvisatrice or the poetess. Her poems show profound 
thought and extensive reading. Her Rimes Variés, published 
when she was only twenty-three years of age, are imbued with 
the spirit of Petrarch. These volumes were followed by a poem 
on “The Death of Adonis,” and in 1774 by a tragedy entitled 
“Polidoro,” dedicated to her friend the celebrated painter, 
Angelica Kauffmann, who in return painted her portrait as an 
improvisatrice. Of this tragedy the famous Francheschi says: 
“Many so-called great tragedies are inferior to that of the 
celebrated poetess of Lucca. In it we find the simplicity of 
the Greek tragedy; the characters are true to history and well 
sustained to the end; the dialogue natural, animated, and 
thrilling; the sentiment pure and elevated.” In 1805 she pub- 
lished the poem “ Teside,” every line of which is a gem. After 
reading it one of the greatest critics of the day wrote to her: 
“You should thank the Almighty for the great gift he has 
bestowed upon you. My admiration of your talent grew as I 
read each page of your poem.” Among her shorter poems we 
cannot omit mention of “ Viareggio,” of “Fragments des Plu- 
sieurs Histoires Romantiques,” together with some thoughtful 
verses written on the death of those whom she loved. One in 
memory of Vincenzo Monti breathes the tenderest and most 
sincere regret. Touching beyond description are the lines 
written when her only child, a little daughter, left her for 
heaven. Her best tragedy was “ Rosmunda in Ravenna.” 
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In Teresa's poems we find beautiful imagery and harmony 
of language united to noble thoughts; they charm the ear by 
their melody, and lift up the soul to the ideal. Her talent for 
improvisation was such that without a moment’s reflection she 
would compose on any theme given, not only developing it in 
exquisite verse, but enriching it with many historical and 
poetical allusions. 

In personal appearance she was not beautiful in the ordinary 
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acceptance of the term, but when speaking or reciting her face 
became illuminated by inspiration and transfigured with a beauty 
almost supernatural. 

One day at Bologna when invited to improvise in public, on 
different subjects to be suggested by the audience, the death of 
Marie Antoinette was chosen; the theme called forth her high- 
est powers. A tide of pathetic eloquence broke forth from, her 
heart, and when she described in tender and moving accents 
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the last moments of Austria’s royal daughter all present were 
choked with sobs, whilst she herself, overcome with emotion, 
was obliged to interrupt her song. 

The renown of her genius won her a place in the “ Académie 
des Arcades,” and she was named by her associates Amarilli 
Etrusca. Rome set the last seal upon her triumphs. She ar- 
rived in the Eternal City in 1793. At several meetings of the 
academy a brilliant assembly of illustrious men of letters, car- 
dinals, and academicians crowded to hear her. She improvised 
eight consecutive times on the same subject, each time varying 
the ideas and the metre. 

Such extraordinary gifts merited the heartiest appreciation, 
and the following year, on March 2, when Abbé Louis Godard 
presided at the academy, her portrait was crowned with laurels 
and hung in the principal hall. On this occasion Vincenzo 
Monti, Prince Baldassar Odescalchi, Duke de Céri, and many 
other academicians offered poetical tributes in her praise. Simi- 
lar honors were paid her in Perugia and in Mantua. Her name 
was now on every lip. Pius VI., of holy memory; Maria Theresa, 
Empress of Austria; the Archduchess Beatrix d’Este; Charles 
Albert, King of Sardinia; Napoleon, Emperor of France, and 
many other reigning sovereigns lavished honors upon her. In 
her native town her bust, in marble, was placed in the literary 
Academy “des Oscuri,” and the great Alfieri, although a de- 
clared enemy to the art of improvising, could not restrain his 
admiration for her poems, and wrote a classic sonnet in her 
praise. All this homage was paid not only to her genius, but 
still more to her sweet and gracious character as a woman and 
her sincere religious sentiments. Throughout her long life her 
moral virtue shone undimmed. In a career that was beset with 
many dangers an almost severe reserve marked her intercourse 
with the world; yet “Pride never sat at her fireside, where 
Poetry was the sweet handmaid of Faith.” She frequented the 
sacraments regularly, and loved to repeat that trust in God is 
the foundation of all true human wisdom. Her love of Christ 
and his poor breathed in all she wrote. The last days of her 
life were spent in Modena, where, on the sth of April, 1837, 
at the age of sixty-four, after receiving the last sacraments of 
the church, she peacefully gave up her soul to the God whom 
she had so loved, praised, and honored on earth. Her name is 
still spoken with enthusiasm by her people and country, and 
we trust this brief sketch will make her better known in our 
own land. 
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ARE ANGLICAN ORDERS VALID ?* 


BY REV. CHARLES J. POWERS. 


HE discussion of the validity of Anglican orders 
has been vehement from time to time during 
the past three hundred years, and is as yet un- 
settled, although perhaps more nearly brought 
to a termination than ever before because of 
the papal commission just now sitting. 

What the Holy See will determine can only be surmised, 
albeit prophecies are rife enough. But whatever the decision 
may be, it is evident to all that the conclusion in the matter 
will have been reached after careful, impartial investigation of 
the arguments advanced by both the Supporters and the oppo- 
nents of the claim for the validity of Anglican orders. 

Nor can the consequences of Rome’s judgment, favorable or 
unfavorable to the Anglicans, as yet be certainly foreseen. For 
ourselves, we cannot agree with even so profound a thinker as 
Mr. Gladstone in believing that a decision adverse to the 
Anglican claim will retard the progress of Christian unity. It 
is our conviction that the mind and heart of Pope Leo will 
find means to remove the obstacles from the way of those who 
are sincerely desirous of entering the one fold of which he is 
the one shepherd. For while the dogmas of divine and Catho- 
lic faith are as unchangeable and eternal as truth itself, the dis, 
cipline of the church can be adjusted to meet the exigencies 
arising from particular and peculiar conditions. 

We may, therefore, confidently rely upon the Sovereign 
Pontiff doing all that loving kindness and wisdom will prudently 
suggest to further one of the great aims of his glorious pontif- 
cate, the religious unity of Christendom. 

It is our purpose here to sketch in outline the grounds for 
the position taken in dealing with this subject by the majority 
of Catholic writers. The arguments may be classed under three 
general headings, this division being based upon— 

ist. The attitude of the Holy See and the Catholic hierarchy, 
as displayed in the various decisions emanating from Rome, 
and in the practical application of these in individual cases ; 
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2d. Upon the facts and uncertainties viewed from an his- 
torical stand-point ; 

3d. Upon theological difficulties arising from the probability 
of defect in the intention, and in the matter and the form, of 
the Anglican rite of consecration and ordination. 

As soon as Queen Mary ascended the throne a bill was 
passed by Parliament in November, 1553, for the reunion of 
the Anglican Church with Rome. Immediately the queen made 
petition to the pope for a representative of the Holy See who, 
possessing legatine. powers, would adjust ecclesiastical difficulties 
in England, and restore the church in that country to the position 
it had held among Catholic nations before the schism of Henry 
VIII. and the heresy of Edward VI. 

Reginald Cardinal Pole, illustrious by his birth—he was a 
prince of the blood—but more by his learning and holiness, 
was appointed legate. Froude bears testimony that “ his charac- 
ter was ‘irreproachable,” and that “in all the virtaen of the 
Catholic Church he walked without spot.or stain.’ 

On his advent as plenipotentiary the reconciliation of re- 
pentant bishops and priests became a matter of the first impor- 
tance, and a decision was sought as to the course of procedure 
to be taken in regard to the clergy who had submitted them- 
selves to the royal mandates during the reign of the late king 
and that of his father. 

Paul IV. instructed his representative in two documents™ is- 
sued, the one toward the middle, the other in the fall of 1555. 
His Holiness recognized the validity of the orders of those 
consecrated and ordained according to the approved form of 
the church—“ zz forma ecclesie’’—even in cases where the offi- 
ciants were schismatics. The bishops and archbishops, however, 
and those promoted by them to sacred orders, who had not ob- 
tained consecration and ordination “i” forma ecclesia,’ could 
not be considered as having received orders, and were bound 
to reordination before exercising any function. 


POLICY OF THE CHURCH. 


Such a decision, coming from the Holy See in the form of 


**Fos tantum Episcopos et Archiepiscopos qui non in forma ecclesie ordinati et 
consecrati fuerunt, rite et recte ordinatos dici non posse, et propterea personas ab eis ad 
ordines ipsos promotas, ordines non recepisse sed eosdem ordines a suo ordinario de novo 
suscipere debere et ad id teneri.” 

‘‘Alios vero quibus ordines hujusmodi etiam collati fuerunt ab Episcopis et Archiepisco- 
pis in forma ecclesiz ordinatis et consecratis licet ipsi Episcopi et Archiepiscopi schismatici 
fuerint . . . recepisse characterem ordinum eis collatorum executione ipsorum ordinum 
caruisse et propterea tam nostram quam prefati Reginaldi Cardinalis et Legati dispensa- 
tionem eis concessam eos ad executionem. ordinum hujusmodi ita ut in eis et absque eo quod 
juxta literarum nostrarum, predictarum tenorem ordines ipsos a suo ordinario de novo sus- 
cipiunt, libere ministrare possint plene habilitasse sicque ab omnibus censeri. 
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a brief, is in itself of great weight in aiding us to reach a judg- 
ment in this controversy. For the policy of the church has 
been to admit the validity of sacraments administered and re- 
ceived by schismatics and heretics when the lack of some es- 
sential element has not caused them to be void. 

“Sancta sancte”’ is a maxim of ecclesiastical practice to the 
strict application of which the whole policy of the church, con- 
cerning the sacraments of those separated from unity, bears 
witness. 

So adverse has Rome been to having the validity of such 
sacraments unjustly questioned that she has in some cases for- 
bidden their repetition under severe penalty. Irregularity, for 
instance, is incurred by the baptizer and the baptized who 
rashly reiterate the sacrament of baptism because it has been 
given by a heretic; and punishment would not be long with- 
held should mistaken and irreverent zeal go the length of re- 
peating other sacraments in cases where there was no room for 
doubt of their validity. 

The Roman Curia evidently at this time was persuaded that 
serious doubt existed as to the validity of Anglican orders, and 
adopted the only course by which defect in those orders could 
be removed. 

Moreover, the force of the argument, drawn from the tenor 
of these instructions, is all the greater when we recall the char- 
acter of Cardinal Pole and his intimate knowledge of the situa- 
tion in all its details. A+ man of deep piety and wide exper- 
ience, animated by a sincere love of country and of religion, 
whatever could have been conceded the cardinal would surely 
have granted. His holiness, his sweetness, his very diplomacy 
are in evidence as to this. But his decision was unfavorable. 
His action, therefore, in this matter of vital interest to the 
English clergy and the English people, was based upon a judg- 
ment formed after a full consideration of all the facts, and 
was prompted by the dictates of an enlightened and upright 


conscience. 
PAPAL UTTERANCES. 


These instructions to Cardinal Pole are most important utter- 
ances of the Holy See on this subject. Confirmation, moreover, 
has been given to them in the decision rendered in the case of 
Dr. Gordon, the Protestant bishop of Galloway, who was received 
into the Catholic Church in the beginning of the last century. 
The Holy See was asked for an opinion concerning the orders 
of this Anglican prelate, and Clement XI. in a decree dated 
April 17, 1704, decided against their validity. 
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Nor should the severe condemnation of M. Le Courayer, 
canon of St. Geneviéve, be overlooked or undervalued in a 
sincere effort to arrive at the mind of Rome. This learned 
French ecclesiastic published a treatise in support of the valid- 
ity of Anglican orders in which he maintained that the rite, as 
well as the power of conferring holy orders in the’ Church of 
England, was sound. 

Oxford applauded, and bestowed upon this new champion 
the degree of doctor of divinity. The royal favor and bounty 
were displayed in the gift of a considerable pension. But Car- 
dinal De Noailles, Archbishop of Paris and ordinary of the 
distinguished author, ordered a retractation—which, however, 
could not be obtained from the canon. All else failing, Bene- 
dict XIII., on the 25th of June, 1728, condemned the work as 
containing propositions which were “false, scandalous, erro- 
neous, and heretical.” 

This attitude of the Holy See has been emphasized by the 
universal custom of treating as simple laymen those clergymen 
of the Church of England who have embraced the Catholic 
faith. 

To such of these converts as desired to enter and were 
called to the ecclesiastical state the sacraments of confirmation 
and order have been invariably administered absolutely, and 
generally even conditional baptism has been received by them, 
The manifest conclusion from these premises is that the judg- 
ment of the church as evidenced in her instructions and prac- 
tice has hitherto been unfavorable to the Anglican claim. We 
shall now view the question from the historical stand-point. 


NEED OF APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 


All who would argue for the validity of Anglican orders are 
agreed in admitting the necessity of the apostolic succession. 
Unless he who ministers holy orders has himself received orders 
from one who is a successor of the apostles, his acts are 
without effect as far as conferring sacramental power is con- 
cerned, 

Dr. Parker is confessedly the source whence the orders of 
the Church of England have been derived. His consecration 
as a bishop should be, therefore, a matter beyond dispute. No 
shadow of doubt should rest upon that fact, for even specula- 
tive doubt would beget practical certainty as to the defect of 
apostolic succession. 

But is it certain that Matthew Parker was a bishop? We 
need not concern ourselves now as to his fitness for the office. 
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We need not dwell upon his character, nor recall that he was 
prominent in that group of*which Dr. Littledale writes in his 
lecture on “ Innovations,” that “documents hidden from the pub. 
lic eye for centuries in the archives of London, Vienna, and 
Simancas are now rapidly being printed, and every fresh ‘find 
establishes’ ‘more clearly the utter scoundrelism of the reform- 
ers.” Nor is it necessary to know the depth of his degradation 
in being the creature of Cranmer, “the most abject, servile 
tool that ever twisted or turned to the winds of royal caprice.” 
Neither need we weigh the doubtful honor that Elizabeth—her 
father’s child, a Tudor from head to foot—was his patron and 
advanced him to the primatial see in consideration of his ser- 
vices in'the capacity of .chaplain to Anne Boleyn, her mother, 
and to herself. 

We. can ignore, too, his venality in turning his exalted, sacred 
office—he the reformer, the purifier of doctrine and of ‘practice! 
—to his’ own account in a shameless traffic in holy things.. We 
can: even forget that Froude says that “he (Parker) had left 
behind him ‘enormous wealth, which had been accumulated, as 
is proved from a statement in the handwriting of his successor, 
by the same unscrupulous practices which had brought about 
the first revolt against the church. He had been corrupt in 
the. distribution of his own patronage, and he had sold his in- 
terest with others. Every year he made profits by admitting 
children to'the cure of souls for money. He used a graduated 
scale, in which the price for inducting an‘infant into a benefice 
varied ‘with the age; children under fourteen not being inad- 
missible if the adequate fees were forthcoming.” 

All these things and more to his discredit would not, indeed, 
have made him ‘less a bishop, nor curtailed his absolute power 
of exercising his apostolic order had he obtained consecration. 
But what proof have we that he ever received that plenitude 
of the priesthood ?—what preof that brings with it moral cer- 
tainty ? 

' PARKER'S CONSECRATION. 

In the directions given for the consecration of Archbishop 
Parker it was laid down that the order of King Edward’s book 
should be: used, and that letters-patent should “be directed to 
any other archbishop within the king’s. dominions. If all be 
vacant, to four bishops, to be appointed by the queen’s letters- 
patent.” Lord Burleigh wrote, “There is no archbishop nor 
four bishops now to be had.” The Catholic bishops were in 
prison. or in exile. 

Had the Catholic hierarchy of England acquiesced in the 
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design of Queen Elizabeth to make her. bishops “something 
like” the Catholic bishops of the rest of Christendom, and 
“yet different”; had they assented to her claim of supremacy, 
Dr. Parker would have had no difficulty in finding a consecra- 
tor. But all, save the aged Dr. Kitchen, Bishop of Llandaff, 
positively refused to take the oath of supremacy, and it is 
doubtful whether even he took it.. The last we hear of him is 
that he hesitated. He could not make up his mind to sign, 
although he was willing to obey in so far as to administer the 
oath to others. 

Let his feebleness of mind and body be his excuse. His 
brethren of the bishop’s bench chose prison or exile rather than 
submission. And the royal hand fell heavily upon them because 
they preferred to obey God rather than man. “The Marian 
bishops,” writes Bishop Jewel in February, 1562, “are - still 
confined im’the Tower, and going on in their old way. They 
are an obstinate and: untamed set of men, but are nevertheless 
subdued by terror and the sword.” The only lawful bishop at 
liberty was, therefore, Dr. Kitchen, but. it is certain that he 
refused to consecrate Dr. Parker. Richard Creagh, Primate of 
all Ireland, was a prisoner at the time in the Tower, and an 
offer of freedom is said to have been made to him if he would 
but act. as. consecrator; but this prelate also indignantly 
declined. 

The difficulty, however, is supposed to have been. removed 
by William Barlow, Bishop elect of Chichester. The Lambeth 
tegister has.an entry showing that Dr. Parker. was consecrated 
on Sunday, December 17, 1559, in the palace chapel by Bishop 
Barlow, assisted by John Scorey,. elect of Hereford, John 
Hodgkins; Suffragan of Bedford, and Miles Coverdale, of 
Exeter. 

This record, it has been maintained, is a forgery.. The 
register was only unearthed in 1613, .fifty years and more after 
the date of the elevation of Parker to the throne of Canter- 
bury. During the fierce controversy:waged over the fact of 
his consecration in the years immediately following the an 
nouncement of it in 1559, when the story of the ceremony at 
the Nag’s Head was. flaunted in the face .of the adherents of the 
reformation, there is a rather suspicious silence as to. this 
register... What more effectual answer than this record’ could 
there have been to the pamphlet of John Hollywood, with its 
detailed account purporting to come from an eye-witness? 

Although the kingdom was filled with rumors that the 
mockery so circumstantially narrated in the pamphlet had taken 
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place; although the statements made therein were accepted by 
a large portion of the public as true; although the publication 
of the consecration did not satisfy a large number who per- 
sisted in calling the bishops of the new order of things “ par- 
liament bishops ”’; still the all-important record was not produced 
until fifty years had passed away. Viewed as a historical event, 
is Parker’s consecration, then, so sure that the orders of a whole 
church may safely rest upon him? 

Even if the Nag’s Head consecration be a myth, and the 
forgery of the Lambeth register an invention of heated con- 
troversy, is it yet certain that Archbishop Parker was indeed a 
bishop of apostolic succession? What does it avail the 
Anglican claim that Parker trampled under foot canons of 
general councils and forced his way through broken laws to 
the seat of St. Augustine? What if the bishop who enthroned 
him was himself no bishop? And who consecrated Barlow? 
And what did Barlow care about consecration at best? 
William Barlow is the link between the old order and new in 
the Church of England, and his power to transmit the apostolic 
succession should be beyond question if the Anglican claim 
would stand. 

WAS BARLOW EVER CONSECRATED ? 

Parker’s claim to consecration is upheld by the Lambeth 
register, but no official record whatever gives support to Barlow. 
Authentic history knows not the day nor the hour of his con- 
secration. Cranmer’s record is silent, documentary evidence is 
absent, credible testimony is wanting. The most material fact 
in the argument for Anglican orders is doubtful because the 
consecration of Barlow is not proved. A bishop elect exercises 
jurisdiction after he has presented his bulls to the administrator 
of his see, but he remains what he was previous to his elec- 
tion, as far as the power of order is concerned. 

It is certain that Barlow was a monk, a priest, a bishop 
elect. That he was consecrated still remains to be proved. 
Barlow’s antecedents make proof imperative in his case. A 
negative argument drawn from the absence of a record would 
not have great weight had the “elect of Chichester” been a 
man of Catholic mind. But Barlow was an Erastian in doc- 
trine. “If the king’s grace,” he said, “ being supreme head of 
the Church of England, did choose, denominate, and elect any 
layman, being learned, to be a bishop, that layman would be 
as good a bishop as himself or the best in England.” 

He lived by the breath of his sovereign’s nostrils. After 
the king had “studied better,” and changed his mind concern- 
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ing the Papal supremacy in favor of which he had written in 
1521, and, as Mr. Brewer says, had set up “a headship without 
a precedent and at variance with all tradition,” he looked 
about for instruments to aid him in effecting his purpose of 
separating the English Church from the centre of unity. Bar- 
low become on a sudden a most zealous Protestant, was named 
first Bishop of St. Asaph, then of St. David’s, and later of the 
richer See of Bath and Wells. 

Here his gratitude to his master nearly cost him his head. 
It occurred to him that the king would be pleased with a 
series of tracts ridiculing the Mass, Purgatory, and other leading 
Catholic doctrines. But instead of meriting praise for his de- 
votion to the new religion, he aroused the wrath of the king, 
who was no lover of heresies except those of his own devising. 
Barlow saved his life and his see by an abject apology and 
retractation as fulsome in professions of attachment to the 
ancient church as he had been lavish in abuse of her doctrines. 
in his tracts. When Queen Mary ascended the throne he found 
it convenient to depart into Germany, where he remained until 
Elizabeth began to reign. Then he returned to England and 
was made the “elect of Chichester.” His irreverent and shifty 
character was so notorious that even his associates in heresy 
could place no reliance upon him. 

Do we ask too much when we demand proof of the conse- 
cration of one so Erastian, so vacillating, so steeped in 
German Protestantism? Are not Anglicans unfortunate in the 
link so necessary in the chain? Barlow expressed himself as 
content with the king’s appointment to a see, and there is no 
evidence he ever sought more than the royal favor or asked or 
obtained episcopal consecration. Yet this evidence is absolutely 
necessary to remove doubt. 

No man was ever fairer to an adversary than Cardinal 
Newman, none more ready to admit a solid argument advanced 
by an opponent than he. Yet he has written of the Anglican 
Church: “As to its possession of episcopal succession from the 
time of the Apostles, it may have it, and if the Holy See ever 
so decided, I will believe it as being a decision of a higher 
judgment than my own; but for myself, I must have St. 
Philip’s gift, who saw the sacerdotal character on the head of a 
gaily attired youngster, before I can by my own wit acquiesce 
in it.” 

In ‘a subsequent article the theological grounds of the 
Anglican claims will be considered. 
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THE OLD GOVERNMENT House. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A GREAT CITY. 


BY JOHN J. O'SHEA. 


Seow 1 peregrinatory character of New York is now 
well established. “In a land where houses are 
sometimes built on wheels it is not considered 
™ wonderful that a city should be constantly shift- 

ae 8 ing its ground. Mountains often take it into 
their heads to look out for new camping sites. In Ireland the 
bogs frequently display a similar proclivity. To be stationary 
means to stagnate, and that is not the American habit. When 
we wax fat we like to kick and to get plenty of room to do it. 
We are now beholding a phase of New York development. 
It is worth beholding, for probably ere another generation shall 
have come it will have vanished, and something more marvel- 
lous taken its place. In some countries it is said vegetation is 
so energetic that you can see and hear the grass growing. 
New York is built much after that fashion. You can see the 
city on the move, and springing up as it goes along. 
When it was in the protoplasmic state the city was content 
with the few yards of ground below the Bowling-green. The 
Indians outside the palisading could hurl a javelin across the 
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whole establishment. New Amsterdam did not ambition to own 
the earth, but the Saturnian reign of the Van Corlears and the 
Stuyvesants came to an end when the horde of: English, Irish, 
and Scotch began to pour into the island of Manna-hata. 
Where stood the forest primeval now stand the serried ranks 
of the sky-scrapers, and the noble red man is only to be seen 
in front of the cigar-stores. With the change of name New 
York has gone in for “everything. in sight,” and now wants 
more as well. It is presently busy at work hammering out its 
scheme of enlarged city government, and its greatest difficulty 
probably will be the finding of a new name. It has not been 
happy hitherto in its nomenclature. Borrowing names from 
the old world is decidedly stupid and un-American: The abo- 
riginal name, Manhattan, was euphony compared with New Am- 
sterdam ; while New York suffers from a redundancy of liquid 
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vowels. As for the stop-gap, Greater New York, it is not for 
a moment to be thought of. After all, there is something in a 
name. Our greatest city ought to be called after our greatest 
man, but, unfortunately, another capital less great already 
claims the coveted title. 
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There is absolutely no parallel for the rate of expansion of 
this great city. London has spread steadily out year by year, 
but New York leaps into the heart of the country again and 
again, taking strides with seven-league boots, so to speak, and 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON’S TREE. 


laying down urban lines in places which were yesterday daisy- 


prinked meadows or rugged stretches of rocky wilderness. But 
it is not alone an expansion which is going on in New York; 
it is a transformation. It is curious to look at a print of New 
York, or its outskirts, of, say, fifty years ago, and contrast the 
buildings then standing with those which are being put up to- 
day. Everywhere it was the mean-looking, ugly wooden shanty 
perched on top of a hill, very often to make its bare ugliness 
the more conspicuous. To-day the hill is levelled and the 
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houses are immense and imposing in architectural style. The 
country is being levelled as the city is being built. This is 
altogether a modern idea. In the old days it never occurred 
to men to level hills where they wanted to build a city; they 
simply built on them. 

If this plan secured the quality of picturesqueness, it did 
not contribute toward the facilitating of business. Business is 
the raison détre of a city; and the American idea of placing 
this view before all others is perfectly in accordance with the 
historical side of the question. From the esthetic side, too, 


WEAK BEGINNINGS. 


there is something to be urged on behalf of the level plain as 

a site for a great metropolis. The splendid vistas and stately 

lengths which delight the eye, even where the broad thorough- 

fares are swarming with people and throbbing with commerce, 

are impossible in a city of billowy surface. Cities perched on 

precipitous rocks suggest banditti and medieval insecurity. We 
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like to flatter ourselves that these accompaniments of urban 
and suburban life are things of the past, though our daily 
paper tells us we are only hugging a pleasing delusion. 

It is not to be forgotten that the first recorded visit of a 
white man to the shores of Manhattan was that of a gentle- 
man connected with an enterprising firm of corsairs. He was 
a navigator and traveller of some note, named Verrazano. 
Whether he joined the pirate ship from necessity or from pre- 
dilection is matter for conjecture. His ship entered the waters 
of the bay in the year 1524, and he sent some boats up the 
Hudson, where his men found a kindly reception from the 
Indians along the banks. Despite this mistaken hospitality, the 
Indians were left alone until 1611, when the Dutch, having 
heard of the fine bay and river, and the furry denizens of 
their shores, from Henry Hudson, sent out two commissioners, 
named Block and Christiansen, to establish a trade with the 
red men. They began operations at Albany, by building a fort 
which they called Nassau; and then they set up a cluster of 
log huts at the southern end of Manhattan, at the spot marked 
now by No. 45 Broadway; and thus the tradition that Albany 
takes precedence of New York may be traced to a veritable 
source. Other great cities have their origin clouded in legen- 
dary uncertainty ; New York is above all such adventitious aids 
to distinction. She is a matter-of-fact American lady who dis- 
cards rouge and face-powder, and is content to stand on her 
own good looks and a well-defined respectable parentage. 

It was Commissioner Block who seems to have discovered 
that Nassau, or Albany, was not the place, after all, for the 
planting of a city and a trade, for he was not long in New 
Amsterdam before he built a tight little vessel which he called 
The Restless. Thus were the foundations of a city and a com- 
merce laid at the same time, in a very modest way, by the 
shrewd and enterprising Dutchmen. Then arose a tiny fortress 
to protect the trade of New Amsterdam, a log-house where 
the Battery, or rather the Aquarium, now stands. The Dutch 
government granted a charter to a couple of trading com- 
panies, and these brought out some immigrants. Then came a 
governor, Peter Minuit, and it is to be observed that his first 
official act was to go through the formality of buying the 
island from the natives. The price paid for Manhattan was 
exactly twenty-four dollars, or beads and other gimcracks to 
that amount. This policy was always followed by the Dutch 
settlers in their dealings with the Indians, and it was success- 
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ful in throwing the guileless natives off their guard. Other 
Dutchmen came, with whom the Indians found it necessary to 
deal v7 et armis, and matters grew so hot about New Amster- 
dam that the governor was compelled to import troops from 
Holland, erect a stone wall across the island, and fortify his 
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AS OLD-TIME ‘‘ STORE.” 


position generally. New Amsterdam, however, was not satis- 
fied to be cooped up in a corner thus, and even under Dutch 
rule it gradually began to dispute the title of the four-footed 
bears who then prowled in the region of Wall Street and the 
wolves of the non-usurious species who made night hideous 
along the lines of Broadway and the Bowery. Even the Dutch 
had a faint glimmering of the splendid possibilities of the 
place, for it is on record that the merchants of old Amsterdam, 
at a Chamber meeting, prophesied of the new city that when its 
ships rode upon every ocean numbers then looking with eager 
eyes toward it would be tempted to embark to settle there. 
But no increase of note took place in the new settlement, 
such as to give hope of the accuracy of this vaticination, until 
the year 1663. Then Great Britain, by one of those superb 
strokes of thievery which raise the corsairship of Verrazano to 
the dignity of a great imperial policy, suddenly put in an 
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appearance in New York and told the Dutch commander to 
“git.” Governor Stuyvesant, seeing in the act nothing of a 
commercial nature such as gave the Dutch their title—not even 
an offer of recompense for the twenty-four dollars’ worth of 
beads and buttons—said he would rather be carried out dead 
than submit; but, as his martial spirit was not shared in by 
the burghers, he was forced to give up the fort and retire to 
his Sabine farm on the Bowery. There was no law of nations 
strong enough at that time to punish Great Britain for this 























WAIT FOR THE BLAST. 


piece of buccaneering, but there was something germinating in 
the garden of the future that might have consoled Governor 
Stuyvesant as he indignantly smoked his pipe in his Bowery 
plaisance. There was to be a day of reckoning. Even-handed 
justice, a hundred years after, commended the poisoned chalice 
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to her own lips, when every inch of territory claimed on this 
continent by Great Britain was transferred by the law of con- 
quest to the free American people. 

At the close of the War of Independence New York 
stretched up as far as the City Hall Park. Beyond this bound- 
ary lay a common on which stood an alms-house, a house of 
correction, and a gallows. There was no City Hall there then; 











AT ForRT GEORGE. 


the older building stood at the corner of Wall and Broad 
Streets, and it was there that Washington was sworn in as 
first President of the United States. Where the present City 
Hall stands he had, thirteen years before, in the centre of a 
square of American bayonets, had the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence read to the public and the citizen army by an aide- 
de-camp who had a good pair of lungs. New York lost no 
time in starting out on its own account, in imitation of all the 
colonies, from that day. 

Beyond the Common lay the vast semi-feudal estates of the 
great Dutch millionaires, the Patroons. At Astor Place the 
upper end of Broadway came to a dead stop, being crossed at 
right angles by the high wall of the Randall farm; but the 
inhabited part of the thoroughfare did not extend beyond 
Anthony Street. There was no wharfage on the East River 
shore beyond Rutgers Street, nor at the North River beyond 
Harrison Street. Greenwich Village stood where Greenwich 
Avenue now winds, and Chelsea Village around the region of 
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West Twenty-third Street. About where Central Park now 
smiles there lay a couple of other villages fresh in the mem- 
ory of many still living—Bloomingdale and Yorkville. In 1830 
the population of the city was 202,000; the returns of the last 
census nearly twice quintupled that number. 

But the enormous expansion of the city which we are now 
daily witnessing did not really begin until some fifty years ago. 
Then immigration came with a rush; and ever since the ever- 
increasing volume of it resulted in some very undesirable 
architectural conditions. With all the evils of overcrowding 
and privation of air and light, the Board of Health has kept 
up the fight against disease so well that New York’s death-rate 
now reaches only to about twenty-two per one thousand per- 
sons annually, being next to 
London the most favorably 
circumstanced in this regard 
of all the great cities. But it 
must be borne in mind that 
it is only by dint of incessant 
vigilance on the part of the 
Argus-eyed Health Board, and 
the splendid co-operation of 
philanthropic societies not to 


ON THE UPPER BOULEVARD. 


be¥matched for zeal and efficiency outside New York, that this 
gratifying condition for the public weal is maintained. We 
must not forget that should we be visited by a dangerous epi- 
demic, and should this laudable state of vigilance be relaxed 
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for a moment, there exist conditions such as must render 
whole districts an easy prey to pestilence. 

In a former article some of the evils of the tenement-house 
system were, all too feebly perhaps, endeavored to be pointed 
out. These evils still exist. The building of tenement-houses 
goes on incessantly, and the same stupid policy of covering 
almost the whole of the available ground with the dwelling- 
fabric is being obstinately pursued. There is no city in the 
world outside where the children are driven into the streets as 
they are in New York, through the horrible greed of the 
speculating landlords. All the side streets and less frequented 
avenues literally swarm with children young and old, after the 
day’s schooling and the day’s work is over. They are the 
plague of existence to the passers-by and the store-keepers, but 
it is not the children’s fault. They have nowhere to play but 
in the street. There is a constant interfiltration thus going on 
between the vicious children and those who do not belong to 
the vicious classes. Parents have no safeguards for their 
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children after school hours. The best of them are perfectly 
helpless as long as this unnatural system of driving those child- 
ren into the street is persevered in. It is worthy only of a 
barbarous people. 
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Will it be too much to hope that this grave and most per- 
turbing subject may be considered now that New York has 
begun a new and mighty stage in.her municipal development? 
The barons at Runnymede had hardly a more onerous work on 
hand than they in drawing up the new charter for the metro- 
polis of the New World. Their powers under the State Con- 

















MANHATTANVILLE BEFORE THE FIRE. 


stitution are, saving the general laws of the States Federation, 
plenary. Will they, while respecting the rights of landlords and 
millionaire speculators, remember that the people whom that 
class has so ruthlessly trodden under foot have the right to 
live as decent human beings? Will they remember that there 
is a higher law than that of private right, the interest of the 
public safety and the collective conscience of a Christian com- 
munity, which demands that the process of undoing the work 
of the school and the church be no longer suffered to go on 
nightly in the swarming side streets of New York? 

In the deep-rooted antipathy of the people to the principle 
of paternalism in government lies the great opportunity of the 
acute trafficker in human misery. In the great cities of Eng- 
land, the efforts of the philanthropist to provide decent housing 
for the people having proved insufficient, recourse was freely 
had to municipal and governmental powers. Modern legisla- 
tion has given much freedom to municipal bodies in borrowing 
public money at nominal interest for the erection of artisans’ 
dwellings, public baths, libraries, reading-rooms, etc. Under the 
operation of this salutary sort of ‘“ paternalism,” as it is not 
very appropriately called, the change which has come over the 
conditions of living in most of the great English and Scottish 
cities is little short of magical. Miles upon miles of pretty 
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suburban houses, with trim gardens front and rear, make the 
outskirts of London, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
other places delightful to the eye and gratifying to the heart. 
Looking at these places, and contrasting them with the sur- 
roundings of the working population in the Black Country, or 
the same manufacturing towns only a brief while ago, one can- 
not help exclaiming: “Here is civilization at last—here wis- 
dom!” Want of space has hitherto been the excuse for the 
abominable pest-inviting overcrowding of New York. Want of 
space cannot stand much longer as a plea. The area now 
swept into the ambit of New York is immense. How to utilize 
it all will be the problem now. And it is to be most earnestly 
hoped that the first attention of the commission shall be de- 





AMSTERDAM AVENUE, 


voted to this vital question of domiciles for the toilers. The 
munificent benefactors who supplied Rome with water were 
deemed worthy of divine honors by the people. Those who 
shall solve the problem of the decent housing of the population 
of New York will deserve to live in grateful remembrance no 
less than the Trajans and the Antonines. 

Inseparable from this problem, and not less pressing in its 
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urgency, is that of transit over the whole metropolitan area. 
Here the question of paternalism versus monopoly comes sharply 
in. A step has been taken in the direction of wise paternalism 
by the vote of the people for the construction of a rapid tran- 








RoapD, RAIL, AND RIVER. 


sit system, but law has been enabled to save monopoly for the 
present by neutralizing the popular will. We might usefully 
take a lesson from other places. “They manage this matter 
better in France.” 

Under a Republican government the city of Paris is allowed 
to have its economic affairs administered by the municipality, 
save in regard to its fire department. The /ompiers, being all 
military men, are under the general rules of military service. 
But apart from this, the municipality is the authority in all 
public matters. It regulates the intra-mural railway and omni- 
bus charges and the car fares, and lays down the routes for all 
lines of traffic. For convenience and cheapness of transporta- 
tion there is no city better arranged than the gay French capi- 
tal. Around the whole city runs the ceinture railway, forming 
a pretty regular circle, and the street-car lines operate inside 
of this like the spokes of a wheel, so to speak. Three centimes 
is the fare for the outside of these cars, four inside. By the 
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system of correspondances—that is, transfer tickets—a passenger 
can travel the whole day upon the various street-car lines, if 
he need to do so, for the one fare. On the Seine there is a 
splendid service of swift steamers called the Hirondelles. On 
these the fare to all points around the city is five centimes, be 
the distance small or great. The surface cars and the steamboats ° 
are worked by the same company, and they have no choice in 
the matter of fares, for these are fixed and unalterable. So 
with regard to the coach and cab service. The fares for these 
are dictated by the municipal authority, and it is the provision 
of the law that every cocher, on taking up a passenger, shall 
exhibit his fare-table. This is an inflexible rule, and any in- 
fraction of it involves the loss of the cocher’s license without 
power of appeal or recovery. At least such was the state of 
affairs in Paris a few years ago. 

In London the question of transportation for its teeming 
millions has been solved by private enterprise. The vast net- 
work of the underground railway system connects with the 
countless suburban lines at convenient points, and by this means 





CROTON AQUEDUCT GATE-HOUSE. 


the great bulk of the suburban population find facilities for 
coming and going to their daily work. Street cars are not 
permitted save in the outlying thoroughfares, but there is a 
perfect multitude of ‘busses and swarms of cabs. The omni- 
buses number probably twelve or thirteen thousand. The fares 
on all these are exceedingly low, going down even to one half- 
penny—that is to say, a cent. For a half-penny one gets a 
ride of half a mile, across Westminster or Waterloo Bridge. 
From all the central railway termini there are penny fares by 
which the traveller can reach any place within a couple of 
miles. Two pence is the usual fare for a journey of from four 
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to five miles, and three pence for the most distant suburbs, on 
street car or omnibus. On the Thames the steamer service is 
most convenient, and quite as attractive in point of cheapness. 
There is no reason why the Hudson and the East River should 
not be utilized quite as freely as the Seine, the Thames, and 
the Mersey for the relief of the crowded traffic of New York. 

The framers of a charter cannot alter the methods and tastes 
of a people, nor lay down a policy in government. In mechani- 
cal aids to living Americans justly pride themselves as not being 
behind the age, and the modes of transportation in Paris and 
London might not be entitled to a first place in their regard. 
But there may be something in the systems on which the 
important question of transportation is daily solved in those 
and other great cities which ought not to be above their con- 
sideration. The zonal system in Austria-Hungary ought, too, 
to be inquired into. So much depends upon an enlightened 
solution of the problem in connection with our new start in 
municipal life, that every means of settling it wisely ought to 
be taken ere a decision be come to. So finely interwoven is 
the morality of a great population with the facts of. their ma- 
terial life and their physical atmosphere, that those who lay 
down the lines of government for a vast metropolis are charged 
with a responsibility little inferior to that devolving on the 
guardians of its spiritual interests. 











AS a precursor volume, let us hope, to an am- 
pler biography, Rev. Patrick Cronin, of Buffalo, has 
published a Memorial of the lamented Bishop Ryan, 
of that diocese.* Asa review of the chief incidents 
, in a very memorable life, and the impressive scenes 
which marked the mourning for its close, this souvenir of the 
great bishop will be welcomed by the Catholic public. But 
Father Cronin does not offer us the work by any means as a 
biography. Even the powers of a graceful and mellifluous pen 
could never present a life so long bound up with the spiritual 
and intellectual development of a great progressive diocese, in 
an age of marvellous growth, within the compass of six score 
pages. Into the details of the deceased prelate’s daily life— 
those details that make up the sum of our earthly travail, but 
are, after all, only the filling in of noble outlines and majestic 
purposes—he does not take the reader. But he sketches, in a 
few easy, graphic numbers, the salient features of an episcopate 
which was coincident with the rapid rise of his diocesan capi- 
tal into a splendid city, a hive of manly industry, and a centre 
of warm Catholic piety. The many beautiful portraits and 
plates of ecclesiastical and charitable buildings with which the 
volume is interspersed give proof of the highest skill in the en- 
graving and machine departments of the publishing firm; and 
it ought to be added that the typography and bookbinding are 

equally creditable. 

Cardinal Satolli, in whose mission to this country the de- 
parted prelate took a most active interest, has given his warm 
commendation to this souvenir work, and hopes that the lessons 

of a great life which it sets before the world may find the ap- 
preciation of a wide circle of readers. 
































The history of Armenia under Turkish rule is a necessary 


* Memorial of the Life and Labors of Right Rev. Stephen Vincent Ryan, D.D., C.M., sec- 
ond Bishop of Buffalo, N. Y. By Rev. Patrick Cronin, LL.D. Buffalo, N. Y.: Buffalo Cath- 
olic Publication Company. 
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thing to-day; too much cannot be done to enlighten the world 
on the enormities which the Sultan and Lord Salisbury are en- 
deavoring to hide away. But we do not like to see that his- 
tory presented in a way which seems intended to provoke reli- 
gious controversy. This, it appears to us, the new work on 
Armenia,* by Rev. George H. Filian, an Armenian priest, is 
eminently calculated to do. He presents us with a number of 
statements concerning the origin and status of the schismatic 
Armenian Church which are remarkable for their ingenious sup- 
pression of the truth, as well as for their bold presentation of 
truth’s antithesis. The phrase “Nestorian heresy” is never 
mentioned in the brief sketch of church history contained in 
the book. But this bold attempt at suppression is a trifle com- 
pared with the clumsy inconsistencies which are embodied in 
some of the positive statements. Gregory the Illuminator is 
relied on as the founder of the church in Armenia, and it is 
then asserted that the church he founded was an independent 
and separate body, as much as the Greek or the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. To perpetrate this bungling misstatement the writer 
is compelled to invert the historical order of things. There was 
but one church when Gregory started on his mission, and that had 
its head in Rome. It was with an apostolic approbation from 
Rome in his pocket that the great missionary set out upon his 
task. The designations Roman Catholic and Greek Catholic 
did not come into use until many centuries after the founda- 
tion of the Armenian branch of the church; but the result of 
the Nestorian schism certainly justifies the author in claiming 
for his church the distinction of being the first “ Protestant ” 
one. A characteristic mark of the church to which the author 
belongs, he endeavors to show, is an indifference on the sub- 
ject of dogmatic theology. Its bishops avoided such difficulties 
as the dual nature of the Saviour and the procession of the 
Holy Ghost by saying they were of no importance; “they did 
not care’”—these are his words—whence the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeded. It is enough to provoke a smile, after this admission, 
to find the author boasting that he studied theology in three 
different universities. When bishops “have no use” for theol- 
ogy, it looks a little odd to find priests wasting their valuable 
youth over the subject. 

Referring to the Armenian Catholicos, the author says “he 
is considered to be fallible,” being removable, if not found satis- 


* Armenia and Her People. By the Rev. George H. Filian. Hartford, Conn.: American 
Publishing Company 
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factory, by the mixed episcopal and lay body who elect him; 
but “he is a presiding bishop.” This assertion is suggestive of 
a dim perception that infallibility ought to be a characteristic 
of “an independent church,” but when a fixed theology is of 
no consequence, the function of infallibility must necessarily 
seem a superfluous attribute. And yet it seems, after all Mr. 
Filian’s mosaic of explanations is got through, that under the 
pretence of no theology he has been treating us to some re- 
markable specimens of a new and startling departure in that 
science. 

Other strange things there are in this history that do not 
help to raise our respect for the type of Armenian character 
which the author represents. His adulation for everything 
English and Protestant would seem to make him out as of the 
Scotch-Irish breed rather than the astute oriental; while his 
rabies against Catholicism is as pronounced as that of the most 
red-hot follower of the arch-traducer Traynor. Perhaps this is 
his idea of good gospel Christianity in practice. Considering 
the fact that it is Protestant England which has permitted and 
encouraged the sultan to butcher and outrage his countrymen 
and countrywomen, the admonition to “love your enemies” is 
carried to the point of sublimity by this patriotic Armenian 
cleric. 


A distinctive mark of the poetry of the late Robert Louis Ste- 
venson was a striving at laconism. We say striving, for the 
workmanship of his poems required careful selection in the 
materials. Monosyllabics and diphthongal tools were his chief 
delight, the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon strains in the English 
tongue yielding him the richest materials. This predilection, 
and a certain habit of fantastic play of fancy, at times disdain- 
ful of congruity or fitness, proclaim the connoisseur in phrase- 
ology rather than the spontaneous poet. Inthe desire to avoid 
redundancy, plainly evident in all his verse, the effect is to 
lend an appearance of primness and Calvinistic severity to his 
work—as though his Muse preferred an octagonal lyre to one 
whose sides revealed the line of beauty and the richness of ap- 
propriate ornamentation. The offset for this trait was the 
wonderfully fecund power of. fancy and the recondite lore of 
many lands with which: the wandering novelist’s mind was 
freighted. In a new issue of his poetical works (containing 
some forty pieces in addition to those in the previous edition) 
we discern the irregularity of power and the inequality of work 
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due, no doubt, in part, to a too great solicitude for uniformity 
in quantity of his word-materials, and to an inequality in the 
writer’s own mental moods, which he to some extent confesses 
in the after-word (if this phrase be a correct one in the new 
literary jargon) at the end of the volume.* Nor can the reader 
fail to notice an inequality in the writer’s spiritual strivings as 
well. Whatever Stevenson’s early impressions of religion, this 
side of his nature appears to have suffered a metamorphosis in 
the course of his long Odyssey. Doubt and cynicism mark his 
expressions on the working of Divine Providence at times; 
again, we find whole-souled confession of the duty of the human 
soul to rely on God’s goodness while nobly doing that which 
comes to one’s hands to do—the true note of the brave Chris- 
tian pilgrim. Anon, despite his chivalrous defence of the Cath- 
olic priest against his own narrow-minded and selfish Calvinistic 
co-religionists, we find him venting his feelings against the 
monastic life in a poem that might have been expected of the 
age of John Knox rather than that of Montalembert. This is 
the only case in which we find any trace of the microscopic 
mind and the ungenerous surmise at things not fully intelligible 
even to the poetical mind which we find in Stevenson. 

Perhaps his most pleasing poetical work is to be found in 
the part of the volume called “A Child’s Garden of Verse.” 
Very delicate and quaint-sounding echoes from elfin-land seem 
to quiver in many of these shells culled from the boundless 
shore of fancy, but yet not so catchy for the youthful heart as 
the work of that great past-master, Eugene Field. Still they 
are more natural—more like the rhymes which real children sing 
and the odd fears and fancies with which the little budding 
mind is packed. Here are a couple of typical examples: 


WINDY NIGHTS. 


Whenever the moon and stars are set, 
Whenever the wind is high, 
All night long, in the dark and wet, 
A man goes riding by. 
Late in the night, when the fires are out, 
Why does he gallop and gallop about? 


Whenever the trees are crying aloud, 
And ships are tossed at sea, 


* Poems and Ballads. By Robert Louis Stevenson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
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By, on the highway, low and loud, 
By at the gallop goes he. 

By at the gallop he goes, and then 

By he comes back at the gallop again. 









PIRATE STORY. 
Three of us afloat in the meadow by the swing, 
Three of us aboard in the basket on the lea. 

Winds are in the air, they are blowing in the spring, 
And waves are on the meadow like the waves there are at sea. 







Where shall we adventure, to-day that we’re afloat, 
Wary of the weather and steering by a star? 
Shall it be to Africa, a-steering of the boat, 
To Providence, or Babylon, or off to Malabar? 





























Hi! but here’s a squadron a-rowing on the sea— 
Cattle on the meadow a-charging with a roar! 

Quick, and we'll escape them, they’re as mad as they can be, 
The wicket is the harbor and the garden is the shore. 


Perhaps the work of the maturer sort most free from the 
“pale cast of thought” and pessimistic melancholy is a fine 
piece of blank verse called “ Not Yet, My Soul”: 


Not yet, my soul, these friendly fields desert, 
Where thou with grass, and rivers, and the breeze, 
And the bright face of day, thy dalliance hadst ; 
Where to thine ear first sang the enraptured birds; 
Where love and thou that lasting bargain made. 
The ship rides trimmed, and from the eternal shore 
Thou hearest airy voices; but not yet 

Depart, my soul, not yet awhile depart. 


Freedom is far, rest far. Thou art with life 
Too closely woven, nerve with nerve intwined ; 
Service still craving service, love for love, 
Love for dear love, still suppliant with tears. 
Alas, not yet thy human task is done! 

A bond at birth is forged; a debt doth lie 
Immortal on mortality. It grows— 

By vast rebound it: grows, unceasing growth; 
Gift upon gift, alms upon alms, upreared, 

From man, from God, from nature, till the soul 
At that so huge indulgence stands amazed. 
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Leave not, my soul, the unfoughten field, nor leave 
Thy debts dishonored, nor thy place desert 
Without due service rendered. For thy life, 
Up, spirit! and defend that fort of clay, 

Thy body, now beleaguered; whether soon 

Or late she fall; whether to-day thy friends 
Bewail thee dead, or after years, a man 

Grown old in honor and the friend of peace. 
Contend, my soul, for moments and for hours; 
Each is with service pregnant ; each reclaimed 
Is as a kingdom conquered, where to reign. 

As when a captain rallies to the fight 

His scattered legions, and beats ruin back, 

He, on the field, encamps, well pleased in mind. 
Yet surely him shall fortune overtake, 

Him smite in turn, headlong his ensigns drive ; 
And that dear land, now safe, to-morrow fall. 
But he, unthinking, in the present good 

Solely delights, and all the camps rejoice. 


We have received from Messrs. Macmillan & Co. vol. viii. 
of Pepys’ Diary.* The author, for some reason not yet ascer- 
tained, abruptly laid down his pen at the conclusion of this 
volume, just at the point where it was beginning to become 
most valuable from an historical point of view, owing to the 
trend of events at the time, and the intimate knowledge of the 
inner life of those who swayed the political world in England. 
Pepys himself furnishes a reason for the discontinuance of his 
Short-hand notes, in the failing condition of his eye-sight; but 
in the same passage he intimates his intention of continuing 
his narrative in long-hand by the help of others, but on a more 
reserved basis, leaving room for marginal commentary by him- 
self, in short-hand. But this design, there is reason to believe, 
he never carried out ; at least no trace of any such record is as 
yet forthcoming. It was the author’s intention to write a 
history of the Navy, owing to the great facilities his position 
at the Admiralty afforded him; and this design, too, he seems 
to have relinquished for some good reason. In the present 
volume there are two excellent plates in mezzotint—a copy of 
Greenhill’s portrait of the ill-favored debauchee, Charles II., and 
one of the cicerone who introduced him to the English Parlia- 


* The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. Edited by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 
Vol. viii. London: George Bell & Sons; New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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ment on the occasion history has made memorable—George 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle. An astute, stolid man, by the way, 
the same duke looks in his portrait; and his costume reveals 
his character. It consists of the buff surcoat of the Round- 
head, with plain leathern sword-helt, with the puffed and gold- 
braided sleeves of the Cavalier, frilled lace collar and cuffs, and 
rich ducal ribbon and ornamented baldric. In his hand he 
grasps a marshal’s dé¢om, with which, from the serious and 
calculating cast of his face and the arm’s pose, one might think 
he were acting as the leader of an orchestra. Perhaps the 
great Lely intended to be slyly satirical in this famous 
portrait. 

The next volume of the series will be filled with matter 
complementary to the Diary, and a memorandum on the 
author’s pedigree. 


In a work called Nature of an Universe of Life* we have 
a striking proof of the durability of the human brain under 
the severest tension that a study of scientific formule and the 
subtleties of the profoundest logic can apply to its machinery. 
The scientific nomenclature in it would require a large glossary ; 
the plain language is put to such uses as demand a profound 
study. So far as we have been enabled to form a conception 
of the author’s purpose, one of his objects was to prove that 
man is a product of Nature, mind and body. The Greeks 
before Plato believed something like this; men and women were 
with them autocthones—animate things that sprang from the 
earth—male or female according as the pebbles were thrown 
by Deucalion and Pyrrha, after the Deluge. A fruitless en- 
deavor to follow this bewildering product of a morbid pseudo- 
science suggests, indeed, from its countless variations upon the 
string of Nature, the complaint of Hamlet: 


“. , . and we, poor fools of Nature, 
So horribly to shake our dispositions 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls.” 


We derive a vast deal of interesting and suggestive, if not 
practically useful, lore from an essay on The Education of Chtl- 
dren at Rome,t by Dr. George Clarke, of Trinity College, Dublin, 


” 


and James Hall Academy, Montclair, Colorado. By “at Rome 


* Nature of an Universe of Life. By Leonidas Spratt. Jacksonville, Fla. : Vance Print- 
ing Co. 

+ Education of Children at Rome. By George Clarke, Ph.D. New York: Macmillan & 
Co, 
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the learned author, we find, means in the Rome of pre-Christian 
days, and his phraseology appears to imply that Rcme was in 
that age a place of learning so familiar in the minds of the cul- 
tured as to be spoken of in the same way as the modern uni- 
versity-centres, “at Harvard,” “at Oxford,” etc. His work dis- 
plays the fruits of a patient search through the pages of old 
authors, and we gather from it that the dominant notion of Ro- 
man educators was that education played only a secondary part 
in the production of great men, as Cicero, Horace, Seneca, and 
other authorities taught. Quintilian is, however, relied upon as 
maintaining the opinion that a laborious cultivation of the men- 
tal soil from the earliest period possible for pedagogic pur- 
poses is the best preparation for an aspirant to greatness. 
The status of the average teacher in Rome, both as to pay 
and social respect, does not seem to have been very high, but 
teaching seems to have sometimes maintained a unique status 
of its own, by refusing to give its mental treasures for pay. 
So, too, with the law in Rome, when the great advocate osten- 
sibly pleaded his client’s cause gratis, but kept an open-mouthed 
wallet hanging from his girdle into which the client was at liberty 
to put as handsome retainers and “refreshers” as he was able. 
On the whole the Roman system would seem better adapted 
for the development of the best that was in a smart pupil than 
that of our own day. An exposition of the Roman school 
method and apparatus, as outlined by Dr. Clarke, would, we 
venture to think, be a highly interesting adjunct of any modern 
school exhibit. 


> 
> 





I.—A NEW DIATESSARON.* 


This is a valuable contribution to the literature necessary 
for the study of the life of Christ, as well as for devotional 
use in meditating or preaching upon the events and doctrines 
of our Saviour’s mission. It is the life of our Lord set forth 
in one connected narrative, from which no event, discourse, or 
even detail, occurring in any of the four Gospels, has been 
omitted; the whole narrative, nevertheless, being made up en- 
tirely of the words of the Evangelists. 

It is not a complete harmony of the Gospels, which would 
give every word of the inspired writers taken out of their place 
and centred together upon facts and discourses. But it is all 


* Jesus: His Life in the very Words of the Four Gospels. A Diatessaron. By Henry 
Beauclerk, Priest of the Society of Jesus. London: Burns & Oates; New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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the facts and all the discourses, down to the least details, given 
in no other words than the Gospel ones, omitting those words 
not anyway helpful for a full knowledge. No words whatever 
are wanting except those which would be found merely repeti- 
tive in a Harmony. Either in the text of this Diatessaron, or 
in the margins, every single verse of the four Gospels is ac- 
counted for. Not only so, but every word used can be in- 
stantly traced by marginal references, or by insertions of 
“superiors” in the text, to its proper author, The writer has 
not commented on the inspired narrative, giving, however, an 
occasional foot-note by way of suggestion or leading to further 
study of disputed matters. 

Such a volume is indispensable for a fairly accurate knowl- 
edge of our Saviour’s life. It is of superior use to a harmony 
for any but a professor or a student whose main purpose is 
research. Father Beauclerk can congratulate himself that he 
has contributed very notably to the knowledge and love of 
Jesus Christ in preparing this well-planned work. For those 
who would meditate at first hand on the doings and sayings 
of the Redeemer, some such book is of immense value, is in- 
dispensable. Father Coleridge’s Harmony is excellent for the 
class-room; but it is in two volumes, is cumbered with inevita- 
ble repetition, and is perplexed with the printer’s puzzle of 
placing the different portions so as to stand properly related. 
The present work is in one small volume, contains everything 
good to meditate on or preach about, and is a uniform narra- 
tive. Not by way of fault-finding, but in the interest of more 
convenient use, we suggest that in the new edition sure to be 
printed the minuter divisions of the Life shall be inserted in 
the margin of the text. This would aid memory, and would 
save the too-frequent recurrence to the table of contents, 





2.—THE GREEK SCHISM.* 


This is a story located in Constantinople, in the middle of 
the ninth century. As a story it is well written and interesting. 
But it is much more interesting and of very considerable value 
as a historical sketch of the persecution and deposition of the 
Patriarch, St. Ignatius, the elevation of Photius, the subsequent 
downfall of the Emperor Michael and the wicked usurper Pho- 
tius, the reinstatement of Ignatius, and the celebration of the 
Eighth Ecumenical Council. 


* Alethea: At the Parting of the Ways. By Cyril. 2vols, London: Burns & Oates; 
New York: Benziger Bros. 
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This historical sketch, under the pleasing form of a romance, 
is most opportune, because at present attention is turned toward 
Constantinople and the unhappy. Christians of those regions 
which once made part of the Eastern Roman Empire. It pre- 
sents a true view of the tyranny of the emperors over the 
church, of the constantly recurring revolts of ambitious and 
heretical patriarchs against the Roman Church, and of the dis- 
graceful, criminal origin of the deplorable Greek schism, begun 
by Photius in the ninth and consummated by his successor in 
the eleventh century. The whole history of Photius furnishes 
overwhelming proofs that the supremacy over the Eastern patri- 
archates was claimed by the Roman pontiffs, and admitted by 
the patriarchs, with the entire body of the bishops, during the 
whole period of the first eight councils. 




































3.—DOGMATIC THEOLOGY.* 


With this volume Father Hunter’s Theology is finished. The 
approbation of the censors of the Society of Jesus and of Car- 
dinal Vaughan gives a sufficient endorsement to the work as 
a safe manual for the laity. It gives them in a plain, intelli- 
gible style an exposition of the theology contained in our 
best Latin text-books and taught in our seminaries; We cor- 
dially recommend it as a useful and trustworthy book of in- 
struction for the laity. 


4.—A NEW CATHOLIC CATECHISM.+ 


The experienced teacher who knows the difficulties con- 
nected with the teaching of Christian Doctrine will find this 
Catechism worthy of careful inspection. No higher claim can 
be made for it than the guarantee that it represents the mature 
work of a distinguished priest whose knowledge of the child’s 
mind is quite as reliable as his eminent theological learning. 
In its present form it embodies many suggestions from men of 
authority in educational circles and competent catechists, to 
whom the work was submitted inviting criticism about a year 
ago. 

* Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. By Sylvester Joseph Hunter, S.J. Vol iii. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros., printers to the Holy Apostolic See. 1806. 
Imprimatur of Cardinal Vaughan. Price $1.50. 


+A Catechism of the Christian Religion. By a Priest of the Archdiocese of New York, 
approved by the Ordinary. New York: Charles Wildermann, 11 Barclay Street. 
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The author has been guided by this declaration from St. 
Augustine: “ Doctrina Christiana ita doceatur ut pateat, placeat, 
moveat.”’ Great care has been taken to secure the simplest ver- 
bal form, giving a preference to words that may be readily un- 
derstood by children, while at the same time conveying the 
clear and exact meaning of the doctrine. 

This new Catechism follows the law of development recog- 
nized in school books for reading, spelling, and all the secular 
branches of study; it is arranged in three parts. Beginners 
are provided in the first part with a distinct book, which con- 
tains the information for First Confession, with a new plan of 
assisting the examination of conscience by a clear exposition 
of the commandments. When promoted to the second part 
the child will feel the joy that comes from getting a new book, 
which contains a complete review of the knowledge already 
gained, with the additional matter needed to prepare for First 
Holy Communion. The third part is calculated to complete 
the instruction in Christian Doctrine. Under the chapter de- 
voted to the fourth commandment is found a very timely ex- 
position of true patriotism, which gives the right interpretation 
of the duty of allegiance to the civil authority in the United 
States. 

Two editions of the new Catechism have been prepared, 
one with the German and English on opposite pages; the other 
containing only the English text, which has been carefully re- 
vised by a most accurate master of the language. 






































me 


THE new Encyclical of the Holy Father on 
the subject of Christian Unity has had a very 











Tee curious effect upon the various non-Catholic organs 
of opinion. From the tone of their comments it would appear 
that they had expected an invitation to join the Mother 
Church on the condition that they retain their own attitude of 
dissent and independence while the Pope surrendered his 
prerogatives as the successor of St. Peter and first Bishop of 
the whole Christian Church. “Rome never changes” is now 
their disappointed cry. A church with a headship subject to 
variation with every passing political or intellectual mood would 
seem to be the desideratum with the various representations of 
conflicting doctrine and uncertain authority. The Holy Father’s 
Encyclical lays down nothing new in the assertion of the con- 
ditions on which unity is possible. It simply states what can- 
not be denied, that the first essential of unity is the admission 
of a central authority. When that principle is admitted, as ad- 
mitted it must be in the end, the process of unification ought 
to be comparatively easy. 


» 
> 





No matter how bland the axioms of our modern civilization, 
race antipathies, in a country of heterogeneous origin, are the 
most strenuous forces in the silent currents of its daily life, 
until the process of fusion has had time to compose them. 
This well-recognized social law gives the clue to the great 
significance attached to the unveiling of the O’Reilly monu- 
ment at Boston recently. Versatile as was his genius as poet 
and journalist, John Boyle O’Reilly as the enthusiastic Irish 
patriot, ready for martyrdom for nationality’s sake, never could 
have gained the place he did in the affections of the learned of 
Boston had he not been able to disarm their prejudices and show 
that devotion to fatherland is quite compatible with the broad- 
est philanthropy and love of freedom for all in the highest in- 
terests of humanity. He was a unique figure, filling a unique 
place—such a figure as only the poet's heart, perhaps, could 
conceive—a soul fully in touch with the age and the environ- 
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ment, but yet a thousand years beyond and above them. His 
monument stands, therefore, for a new covenant in nationality 
and literature. 


-s 
> 





One of the most elephantine failures in the world has been 
that of the great Unionist government in England, so far. 
Returned to power with an irresistible majority, it has been 
utterly unable to use its giant’s strength to any single good 
purpose. Its great measures in Parliament have been four—an 
English Rating Bill, an Irish Land Bill, an Irish Education 
and an English Education Bill. The first named, which was a 
reactionary measure of a most unpopular character, designed to 
benefit the land-owner at the expense of the rate-payer and 
the toiler, was forced through Parliament by the unsparing 
application of the closure. The second is still undealt with. 
The third and fourth—the most important of the series—have 
been ignominiously withdrawn. No one can commiserate the 
government for the humiliation which has overtaken it with re- 
gard to the Education Bills, so glaringly inconsistent and un- 
fair was its action with regard to the different measures. 

It was of a piece with the traditional Tory policy that 
the treatment proposed for Ireland was the direct antithe- 
sis of that proposed for England. In giving a tardy instalment 
of justice to the Christian Brothers’ Schools with one hand, 
with the other the government proposed to apply the provi- 
sions of the Compulsory Act to Ireland without the safeguard 
of a “conscience clause.” Therefore the bill was condemned 
by the Irish bishops and by public opinion throughout the 
country. The conscience clause was, on the contrary, insisted 
on as a condition of the inadequate relief to the Voluntary 
Schools offered in the English Bill. Though the principle of 
that bill was substantially accepted by the English Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, the amount of relief it offered was con- 
sidered entirely inadequate. The Nonconformists and Radicals 
made so great a clamor about the bill, however, and it met 
with so much opposition in Parliament, that the government, 
after a couple of weeks’ battling, gave up the fight and with- 
drew both bills for the present session. Mr. Balfour has proved 
himself a conspicuous failure as leader of the House of Com- 
mons; while Mr. Chamberlain, at the head of the Colonial 
Office, has been so fooled by Mr. Kruger of the Transvaal as 
to cut as ridiculous a figure as the Poet Laureate. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


W* are pleased to learn from an esteemed correspondent that the convent schools 
‘Y are one after another falling into line and forming Alumnz Associations, 
Last spring the Sisters of Charity of St. Elizabeth’s and Mount St. Vincent’s Aca- 
demy made this forward move, and now the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, that 
time-honored institution of learning in the South, have placed themselves among 
the leaders. The invitation from the sisters to the former graduates to assemble 
at Nazareth on June 17 last met with a ready response from the old pupils who, 
to the number of ninety, came from near and far to do honor to their Alma Mater; 
many of them gray-haired old women, others in the prime of womanhood, and 
others still sweet girl graduates with laurels yet unfaded. 

Nazareth was founded in 1812, and chartered in 1829, and though she has 
ever been a potent factor in the development of higher education, numbering 
among her alumnz prominent women in all parts of the United States who have 
attained prominence in art and literature, it was only in 1895 that steps were 
taken to organize an Alumnz Association, and not until 1896 that the movement 
actually took shape. Mrs. Fannie Bradford Miles, of New Hope, Ky., a niece of 
President Jefferson Davis, and one of the first graduates of the institution, was 
elected president, and called the meeting to order. Right Rev. William George 
McCloskey, the venerable Bishop of Louisville, then addressed the assemblage. 
He was followed by Father William Dann, who in the course of his remarks 
paid an eloquent tribute to the memory of Mrs, Clara L. MclIlvain, who is held up 
to each succeeding class of graduates as the most gifted writer Nazareth ever 
produced. 

One of the interesting features of the occasion was the reading of a letter by 
a young miss who represented the sixteenth member of her family who had been 
a pupil of Nazareth. The sisters entertained their visitors “ right royally,” and at 
the conclusion of the banquet, which was made beautiful with music and song, 
the guests and pupils united in singing “ My Old Kentucky Home.” 

Although the Sisters of Nazareth have advertised and written extensively, 
they find it impossible to place themselves in communication with all their widely 
scattered pupils. All are, however, cordially invited to join the Alumnz Associa- 
tion, the only requirements being an honorable character and devotion to their 
Alma Mater.’ Membership may be obtained by forwarding name and address, 
with one dollar fee, to Mrs. Kate Spalding, Treasurer, Lebanon, Ky. The name 
and address must also be sent to Sister Marietta, Nazareth Academy, Ky., for the 
register. 

The following list of officers were elected by the Alumnz Association : Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Edward Miles (Annie Bradford), New Hope, Ky.; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs, James Mulligan, Lexington, Ky.; Treasurer, Mrs. Ralph L. Spalding, 
Lebanon, Ky.; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Ann Hanly Botts, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Recording Secretary, Miss Mollie A, Chiles, Lexington, Ky.; Vice-President of 
Missouri, Mrs. Julia Sloan Spalding, St. Louis, Mo.; Vice-President of Texas, Mrs. 
L. Hardie Cleveland, Galveston, Tex.; Vice-President of Illinois, Mrs. Leonora 
Spalding ; Vice-President of Arkansas, Mrs. P. H: Pendleton, Pine Bluff; Vice- 
President of Tennessee, Mrs. Daniel Phillips ; Vice-President of Alabama, Mrs. T. 
Fossick Rockwood ; Vice-President of Louisiana, Mrs. W: H: Peterman, Marks- 
ville ; Vice-President of Mississippi, Mrs. Medora Cook Cassidy, Stormville ; Vice- 
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President of Indiana, Miss Nora C. Duffy, Jeffersonville ; Vice-President of Ohio, 
Miss Margaret Ryan, Cincinnati; Foreign Vice-President, Mrs. Anna Rudd Tay- 
lor, Paris, France. 

It has been proposed that these various officers, representing Nazareth at 
home and abroad, should organize Reading Circles in their respective cities ; those 
in Kentucky making a special study of Kentucky writers, while those in the other 
States will take up the writers of the South. A well-organized work of this kind 
will tend to make Nazareth a more potent factor of education than any other in- 
stitution in the South. Her influence then will be felt not only within her convent 
walls, but far outside these confined limits which was her sole sphere of useful- 
ness until the alumnz went forth and joined the rapidly swelling numbers of 
Reading Circles, thus spreading far and wide the beneficent influence of Nazareth. 
The reports of the work of these Circles throughout the South will be given at the 
next annual meeting of the alumnz on the last Wednesday of June, 1897. Mean- 
while the Columbian Reading Union will be glad to note the progress of the new 


organizations. 
* * * 


A Reading Circle has been organized at the Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, having for its object the strengthening of 
religious principles and higher intellectual culture by means of thorough and well 
directed reading. The membership is limited to twenty-five persons. Applica- 
tions will be registered and places given as vacancies occur from members drop- 
ping off, not working satisfactorily, or absenting themselves without sufficient 
reason from three successive meetings. Ladies ready to read and work will be 
admitted, after having been properly introduced and accepted by vote of directress 
and members. Meetings will be held twice a month for two hours at the 
Academy of the Sacred Heart. The text-book indicated by the directress will be 
read by the whole Circle. At each meeting a working committee will be chosen 
to read other designated books, a verbal or written digest of which will be given 
at the next meeting. 

Those not on the committee may read as their tastes direct, but fiction will 
be limited to one volume in three. The plan of study includes an advance course 
in Christian doctrine and thorough ground-work in philosophy, accompanied by 
readings in Cardinal Newman and Brother Azarias; a course in universal 
history, supplemented by a study of the world-famed masterpieces in literature 
and art; special studies in American, British, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish history and literature; studies in any of the natural sciences. 

A synthetic view of the subject under study will be presented by the 
directress, who also assigns the reading matter for the working committee. 
Leading notes or test questions on the fortnight’s work will be distributed and 
answers to the same required at the following meeting. 

Those on the working committee prepare special work on topics that require 
fuller development than can be gathered from the text-book. However, should 
any other member come across valuable bits of information on the given subject, 
she may bring it as a contribution to the general fund. Thus much information 
will be furnished a//, at a very slight zxdzvidual cost. 

* * - 

The members of the McMillan Reading Circle, established at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., have made commendable progress in high-class reading and dis- 
cussion. The books which they are reading are Goodyear’s Roman and Media- 
val Art; Foundation Studies in Literature, by Mrs. Margaret Mooney, teacher 
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of literature in the Albany Normal College, and Polstical Economy. In addition 
to these standard works the members have read the Reading Circle Review and 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and at the meetings have discussed topics of the times. 
At the close of the Circle’s second year the enthusiasm in which it might be said 
to have had its origin has not abated, and the members look forward to another 
year’s work with as much interest as they did to the formation. 

‘ * * * 

The St. Thomas Aquinas Reading Circle held its regular meetings every Sat- 
urday afternoon at the Dominican Convent, 886 Madison Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 
Recently the young ladies of the Circle held their first reception, their friends be- 
ing their guests. A very interesting programme of entertainment was presented 
consisting of recitations, choruses, and solos on the mandolin by the members of 
the Circle. 

The two special features of the afternoon, however, were by Miss Margaret 
E. Jordan and Mrs. M. K. Boyd. Miss Jordan furnished a paper entitled “ The 
Reading Circle as it bears upon Self and Others.” Though brief, the paper 
touched upon all the vital bearings of the work, and drew attention to the leaders 
of Catholic literary movements and to their varied works, closing with some strik- 
ing examples of the power of the printed word in the uplifting and sanctification 
of souls. Miss Jordan is well known as a writer in both prose and verse. Mrs. 
Boyd favored the Circle and its guests with selections from various authors, ren- 
dering exquisitely those of a pathetic nature, and with a charm peculiarly her own 
presenting those of a humorous character. Mrs. Boyd’s force as a public speaker 
lies in her power of captivating at once the heart of her hearers. 

Several of the religious were present during the literary entertainment. The 
Circle is conducted by one of the sisters, who brings not only the zeal of the reli- 
gious but the interest of the student to the cause. The Circle has devoted this 
year to the study of Christian doctrine; its general reading has been that classic 
of our language, Cardinal Wiseman’s Fadzola. The motto of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas Circle is well chosen, and is kept steadily in view: Ad Altiora—* To Higher 
Things.” The room was decorated with the papal colors, yellow and white, 
adopted as the colors of the Circle ; while the motto in purple and gold surmounted 
the flower-decked shrine of St. Thomas Aquinas, 

* * * 

An editorial in the Boston P2/ot is justly severe on a universal critic who is 
sadly in need of reliable information about some of his fellow-Catholics. The 
Pilot gives this sound advice: 

The public censor of individuals, literary movements, or methods of govern- 
ment should speak or write against the background of the highest standards, 
moral, literary, and political. He should be impartial and impersonal. The 
moment he proclaims himself as the standard of measurement he neutralizes the 
value of those points in his criticism which were true and well taken, and makes 
himself ridiculous besides. 

Mr. William Henry Thorne, editor of the Globe Review, imagines that the 
mantle of Brownson has fallen upon him. It is well that it has not, for he would 
be smothered under its ample folds. In the current issue of his Review Mr. 
Thorne undertakes to deal with the Summer-Schools and Catholic periodical 
literature, with the Catholic University, the status of French-Canadian priests in 
the New England dioceses, the attitude of Congress on the Cuban question, and 
the Raines Bill, 

He disapproves of Summer-Schools, Catholic or Protestant, without reserve. 
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It is no part of Catholic obligation to attend Summer-Schools nor to contribute 
to their maintenance; but it is the bounden duty of a critic to know something 
of that which he condemns, and Mr. Thorne has evidently never spent even a 
week at Plattsburgh or Madison. He condemns on the unreliable basis of “| 
am told.” 

It is true that in the present Catholic literary movement, as in every literary 
movement, there is more or less chaff with the wheat; that the bane of every 
organization is the host of vulgar pushers and self-advertisers who endeavor to 
use it for the hearing which would be elsewhere refused them ; but the sifting 
process is going on successfully, and the season of the aspirant for Catholic favor 
and patronage who has no reality behind his oratorical or literary pretensions is 
usually very short. 

Some of our Catholic magazines and many of our Catholic newspapers are 
pitched to a very low key, literary and journalistic. But these have their deserved 
punishment in their small circulation; and, in any event, they are not likely to 
take much to heart the criticism of a man who thus records his opinion of his own 
work : 

“ The one crying need of the age is a great magazine devoted to intellectual 
and literary culture in the interest of Catholic Christianity and supported by the 
-whole Catholic Church. I founded the G/ode Review to fill some such need. . 

“ I am perfectly convinced that any one issue of this Review published during 
the last four years has done more for the advancement of Catholic truth and 
Catholic culture than has been done by all the meetings and all the lectures of ail 
Catholic or Protestant Summer-Schools yet held in this land.” 

Mr. Thorne can take care of the state as easily as of the church, though at a 
somewhat higher figure. He says: 

“ Our national government costs the people for salaries alone, not to speak of 
wastes and spoils, nearly $50,000,000 a year. For $1,000,000 a year I would agree 
to hire all needed assistants and do the work the entire national government has 
to do, but does not do, or agree to be shot, or commit suicide, after five years of 
honest trial.” 

But since the church makes him no offer to be her literary censor, nor the 
state to be minister of finance, we fear Mr. Thorne must content himself with his 
present vé/e of Grand High Chief Pessimist to the Catholics of America. 

* * * 

Mr. Banks M. Moore is one of the select number of young men devoted to the 
work of the Columbian Reading Union, though not belonging to any Reading 
Circle. He sends the following notice of a recent book: 

Messrs. D. H. McBride & Co., of Chicago, have adopted an admirable plan of 
collecting Summer-School essays and publishing them in small book form, thus 
perpetuating the good work and giving it a broader field. The Summer-Schools 
represent the results of the best thought in America; and it would be contrary to 
their purpose to suppose that their influence is merely temporary, or that it is to 
be confined to those only who have the leisure to attend their sessions. Through 
the design of the Chicago publisher, not only are many learned essays preserved 
but also there is given an opportunity to those who on account of distance or lack 
of time are prevented from personal attendance at the lectures. The enterprising 
publisher should receive from the general public the substantial reward of a large 
circulation. 

“— We have a volume of these essays at hand from the Summer-School held at 
Madison, Wis., and we note among the contributors many distinguished names : 
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Monsignor D’Harlez, Dr. Hart, Miss K. E. Conway, Professor M. F. Egan, Right 
Rev. S. G. Messmer, D.D., Rev. E. Magevney, S.J., and Rev. Thomas McMil- 
lan, C.S.P. 

Father McMillan was requested to prepare an essay on the Growth of Read- 
ing Circles, and it would be difficult to obtain’a better authority upon the subject, 
for he has been identified with the work since its organization in America. He 
was the founder of the celebrated Ozanam Reading Circle, of New York City, the 
first regularly organized body of the kind in this country. The origin of the 
movement he traces to the free circulating library of St. Paul’s Sunday-school in 
New York City, when in 1886 several graduates decided to form a reading circle 
named in honor of Frederic Ozanam, the gifted French /z¢#érateur. In the Sunday- 
school there is a custom to assign to each pupil a certain number of religious 
books with extraneous reading; and the Ozanam Reading Circle, following this 
precedent, gives pre-eminence to Catholic authors. The readings are selected 
from a literary stand-point; standard periodicals are frequently consulted; and a 
stimulus is given to good thought by having the members read aloud some im- 
pressive passages. All efforts tend in some way to acquaint the members with 
Catholic history and Catholic literature. 

Father McMillan also speaks of “the highly-gifted”” Brother Azarias as an 
earnest advocate of the Reading Circle in America; and for this object especially 
he prepared his work on Books and Reading. Within ten years great progress 
has been made in the movement, as has been shown by the continued existence 
of the Catholic Reading Circle Review, published at Youngstown, Ohio. Yet 
much remains to be done; and the Summer-School at Lake Champlain can trace 
alarge measure of its success to Catholic Reading Circles. The essay on the 
whole shows a wide knowledge of the subject and is presented by its distin- 
guished author in an especially attractive manner. 

The comparison of Buddhism with Christianity is the highly interesting theme 
chosen by Monsignor D’Harlez, and it is thoroughly and ably treated. Not only 
has the author made a deep and thorough research into the popular religion of 
Asia, but he has taken occasion to compare its particular forms with the doctrines 
of Christianity, and thence draws his deductions. These we find by no means 
preponderating on the side of Buddhism, even though the essayist has given a 
full and complete exposition of the system, considering it in its origin, its founder, 
and its precepts. The genesis of the Buddhist system is but an offshoot from 
Brahminism, lessening the excesses of the latter with an attempt to strike “the 
happy mean.” In its very beginning it is contrary to Christianity, inasmuch as 
its basis rests merely upon human intelligence, not divine inspiration. The ex- 
position of its origin is mainly historical, as is also the chapter upon the founder— 
Siddhartha—who appears as one loving and pitying humanity and striving for its 
elevation, yet prompted only by the emotions of his own heart. Monsignor 
D’Harlez very clearly illustrates the inferiority of the religion in these two impor- 
tant respects to Christianity, which places its whole groundwork upon its divine 
origin, and therefore must certainly surpass in every way any fabrication of the 
human intellect. It is not strange, then, that we find in the doctrines of Buddhism 
many intellectual extravagances and contradictions, prone as the mind is to err in 
its own judgments and reasonings. Chief among these is the fundamental doc- 
trine of reincarnation, which we can find supported by no proof; and to this is 
added a belief even more untenable, that “rebirth depends upon our own will.” 

There is no personal God—there is only an invisible eternal action pervading 
everything and producing in each being a different effect, which mysterious prin- 
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ciple the Buddhist calls “‘Karma.”’ Life is not created, but it arises from a desire 
which is the soul (or rather what we would call the soul) coalescing with 
material elements. There is no eternal punishment for sin, only a horrible 
rebirth; neither is there any eternal reward for the just—reward except in 
annihilation, which Buddha considers a blessing: whereas some of our latter- 
day philosophers, going to the other extreme, have sought to make the annihila- 
tion of the soul a negative punishment for sin. Though Buddhism has made no 
encsoachments upon Christianity in America, still a careful perusal of the essay by 
Monsignor D’Harlez will serve to strengthen the truth that is within us and to 
fortify it against the more pernicious theories that are continually arising from 
every side. 

The different writers represented in the Summer-School Essays published 
by Messrs. D. H. McBride & Co. are as follows : 

Volume I.: Buddhism and Christianity, by Monsignor D’Harlez; Christian 
Science and Faith Cure, by Dr. T. P. Hart; Growth of Reading Circles, by Rev. 
T. McMillan, C.S.P.; Reading Circle Work, by Rev. W. J. Dalton; Church Music, 
by Rev. R. Fuhr, O.S.F.; Catholic Literary Societies, by Miss K. E. Conway; 
Historical Criticism, by Rev. P. C. De Smedt, S.J. Volume II.: The Spanish 
Inquisition, by Rev. J. F. Nugent; Savonarola, by Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D.; Joan 
of Arc, by J. W. Wilstach; Magna Charta, by Professor J. G. Ewing; Missionary 
Explorers of the North-west, by Judge W. L. Kelly. 

In preparation: Christian Ethics, by Rev. J. J. Conway, S.J.; Aristotle and 
the Christian Church, by Brother Azarias; Social Problems, by Rev. Morgan M. 
Sheedy; Dante and Education, by Rev. J. F. Mullaney; A Posthumous Work 
(yet unnamed), by Brother Azarias; Church and State, by Right Rev. S. G. Mess- 
mer, D.D.; The Sacred Scriptures, by Rev. P. J. Danehy, D.D.; Literature and 
Faith, by Professor M. F. Egan, LL.D.; The Eastern Schism, by Rev. Joseph La 
Boule; Economics, by Hon. R. Graham Frost ; Catholic Educational Development, 
by Rev. E. Magevney, S.J.; English Literature, by Richard Malcolm Johnston, 
LL.D.; The Church and the Times, by Archbishop Ireland; The Catholic Lay- 
man, by Hon. W. J. Onahan. * * 


— 
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NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
An Introduction to the Study of American Literature. By Brander Mat- 
thews, A.M., LL.B. 
CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, London: 
Claudius: A Sketch from the First Century. By C. M. Home. 
PURE MUSIC SOCIETY (private edition of five hundred copies) : 
Iphigenia, Baroness of Styne: A Story of the“ Divine Impatience.” Anap- 
propriate autobiography. By Frederick Horace Clark. 
WESTERN CHRONICLE COMPANY, Omaha: 
Meg: The Story of an Ignorant Little Fisher Girl. By Gilbert Guest. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago: 
Lovers Three Thousand Years Ago. By the Rev. T. A. Goodwin. 





NEW PAMPHLETS. 
8 Rue Francois I., Paris: 
La Franc-Magonnerie Demasguée. Nouvelle Serie, No. 26. 
R. WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row, London: 
The Life of Blessed Thomas More. By the Rev. Dean Fleming, Rector of 
St. Mary’s, Moorfields. 








